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Get your FREE copies this popular and 
complete recipe book now 


A reprint of ‘‘Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods” is the 
free book so many classrooms are waiting for! Illustrated in 
full color! Contains 72 tantalizing recipes! 


Recipes for Vegetable Juice Cock- 
tails and 34 vegetable dishes! 


Recipes for Meat Salad Mold and 
8 other meat delicacies! 


Recipes for Crabmeat Coquilles 
and 8 other fish surprises! 


Plus all this! 


®@ Menu planning for good nutrition. 


Recipes for Baked Crispy Peaches 
and 11 other luscious desserts! 


Recipes for Spiced Sponge Cake 

and 6 other wonderful pastries! 

@ Invaluable pastry-shelf index that 
tells what recipes can be made with 
canned foods on hand. 


@ Tips on the best can openers to use. 


@ A guide to Common Can Sizes. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-1-48 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me— free copies of ‘‘Appetizing 


Recipes {om Canned Foods: 


Your 


FREE Copies now! ||» 
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TO HELP YOU IN TEACHING 
HOW TO MAKE 
PERFECT CAKES AND COOKIES 


IN CLASS LABORATORY 
This booklet is a big help in RECIPES 


providing material for class 
discussion. It emphasizes the Students can successfully use 
the tested recipes with a min- 


importance of careful plan- 

ning, accurate measuring, and imum amount of supervision. 

skillful mixing and baking of Each one gives easy-to-follow, 

cakes and cookies. These tech- step-by-step directions which 

niques are explained in detail. demonstrate basic techniques 
of baking. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY an — 
1448-A Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri = 
Please send, free of charge, ___copies of ‘Perfect Cakes PE T | 
and Cookies Every Time.” — | 
I teach (subjects) in (grade) | 
— 
Name_ _Street_ By ep 
City __State LE 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) Ras ata = 


7 
upertect Cakes nd 8 siz = 
Time” ©° standard 
REE in limited Copies- 
‘Use Coupon 
VITAMIN D 
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TWO DELICI 
OUS © CHO 
co 
LATE RECIPES FROM NESTLE’S CHOCOLA 
TE TEST KITC 
HEN 


| Made in a jiffy 


PUFF SOUFFLE 
pkg- Nestle’s Semi-Sweet on ft 
Chocolate Morsels op of the stov 
va inch salt in a d e 
r 1 tsp. vant la ou 
3 eggs ble boiler 
Melt chocolate in milk in 
o quart double 
until smoot 
vanilla ao 
Beat one 
egs beater 
cook over poil- 
mousse AU CHOCOLAT 
g cover e- 
eat and serve % pkg- Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
jy with cream. Chocolate Morsels 
g servings 4 eggs separated 1 tsp. vanilla 
water. 


ocolate over ho 
yolks, on€ 


Add vanilla. Beat egs whi 
_ Fold in choco- 


Melt ch 
Beat in egs 


ta time. 
tes until 


herbet 
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of Nestle’s QUICKIE 
with these and other | 
quick, 
S$ L 
FLES. 


easy cho 
colate recipes, write us q 
vantity 


needed to address below. 
THE 
GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


NESTLE’S 
CHOCOL 
ATE TE 
ST KITCHEN, 60 H 
UDSON S&T 
ST., NE 
|. NEW YORK 

13, N.Y 

® Lamont, Corti:s & Co. 


4 

: < S < 
stiff put BYE 

Qe jate mixture: Spoon into 

glasses- Chill thoroughly. Serve 

3 3 with light cream OF soft vanilla 

: For ANY Chocolate 4 JELD servings 
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Can you pick the child who skipped breakfast? 


Could you guess, just by looking 
at this group, which child had 
come to school without his break- 
fast? Chances are you couldn’t— 
and yet, if this were your class, 
how important it would be to 
know! For only when you become 
thoroughly familiar with your pu- 
pils’ daily eating habits, not just 
at breakfast, but at every meal 
only then can you hope to do the 
vitally important job of raising nu- 
tritional standards where needed. 


Today, in 33 different states, far- 
sighted administrators and teach- 


ers are using authoritative mate- 
rials made available by General 
Mills to help them conduct special 
diet surveys among their students. 
These teachers, aware of the acute 
need for diet improvement, have 
made checks of what their chil- 
dren are eating and how each 
meal contributes to the total day’s 
diet. The results are often sur- 
prising, revealing faulty eating 
habits even in the most well-to-do 
communities where they are least 
suspected. 


The diet survey is just one step 


| EDUCATIONAL SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota j 


Please send me the following: 


.information about the Diet Survey. 
. Free subscription to News Exchange (news sheet of Nutrition Education information) / 


I 

| 

I Name 

Position 

| School 

| Address 

| City 


JHE-3 


State 


74 


in General Mills ‘Program of As- 
sistance in Nutrition and Health 
Education.’’ Once the teacher 
knows, from survey results, what 
improvements are needed, General 
Mills can help her follow through 
with a suggested nutrition program 

by providing practical materials, 
plans and individual guidance. 
These are all geared to her own 
special problems—and_ prepared 
by leading educators and health 
workers. 

If you would like to study the 
diet habits of your students 
learn how to adapt a _ nutrition 
program to your curriculum—mail 
this coupon today. 


tone 


"Min p, 


Copyright 1947, General Mills, Inc 
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OME ECONOMISTS everywhere will be in- 

terested in the findings of scientific 

kitchen studies conducted at the Servel 
Homemaker’s Institute. 


Beginning with no preconceived or con- 
ventional ideas on kitchen arrangement, re- 
search workers at the Institute planned and 
prepared 84 typical American meals. Based 
on the operations performed in their cooking, 
serving, and cleaning up, new principles for 
planning convenient kitchens were developed. 


Questions that are answered by the study 
include many of importance to the average 
homemaker in planning her kitchen so as to 
save steps and time. Which operations in 
meal preparation are most efficiently per- 
formed near each major appliance—cake 
mixing, salad tossing, orange juicing, vege- 
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A NEW CONCEPT OF KITCHEN PLANNING 
TO SAVE WORK, SAVE STEPS, SAVE TIME 


table cleaning? Where should the egg beater 
be stored? The food chopper, the paring 
knives, the mixing bowls? How much stor- 
age space is needed near the refrigerator — 
how much work space? How much near the 
range? Near the sink? How should the three 
major appliances— with their work and stor- 
age space—be placed for greatest efficiency? 
What about doorways? 

By finding the answers to these and other 
related questions, the Servel Homemaker’s 
Institute has evolved a method of scientific 
kitchen planning that will save steps, save 
work, save time. 

These studies have been made as another 
service of the Servel Homemaker’s Institute, 
a division of Servel, Inc., makers of the 
silent Gas Refrigerator. 
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more timely than 
Practical 


All organized for you 
in 3 interesting steps... 


STEP G COMPLETE LESSON OUTLINE — The principles of Food-Money 
Management, organized for presentation in a single classroom period: Daily 
food allowances, the principle food elements, the Basic 7 Food Plan, how to 


cut costs without lowering nutritional standards. 


STEP @ STUDENT HOMEWORK PROJECT — A work sheet for a practical 
assignment in figuring food costs at liberal and limited budget levels . . . plus 
two unusually graphic reference charts: “The Basic 7—A Quick Guide to 


Good Nutrition”, and “Foods and What They Do For You” showing where 


be to find the principle food elements and why. 


s STEP &) REVIEW AND DEMONSTRATION — Follow-up questions to test 
- your students’ grasp of the lesson material, and tested recipes for use in an 


optional demonstration session emphasizing high appetite appeal at low cost. 
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ever! 
Lesson 


-Money Management 


Thousands of teachers have already sent 
for this helpful teaching material... 


@ Today, especially, with food prices so abnormally high at home, and a hungry 


world looking to us for sustenance, wise meal-planning is of crucial importance. It 


is a subject you most surely plan to cover in this year’s curriculum. 


We have developed a classroom lesson in Family Food-Money Management 


which will save you valuable time in planning and organizing. It is a thoroughly 


practical lesson which approaches the timely subject of budget-wise, waste-free 


menus in a lively, interesting fashion. Suitable for either high school or adult 


classes, it is a lesson in which each student actively participates. And you will find 


it is a factual lesson, based on authoritative principles of modern nutrition. 


Teachers all over the country have sent for this lesson—are including it in their 


teaching schedules. If you do not have your copy, why not fill out the coupon now. 


Wad this coupon today! 


Flour 
Institute 


Wheat Flour Institute 
309 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me—without charge—the teaching project, “ Family 
Food-Money Management™ with sample reference charts and 
work sheets for students. 


9 | 
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Take a dish where the sweet, fresh flavor of 
your seasoning fat really counts—hot cooked 


peas, for instance. Some months ago, in New 
York City, two groups of food editors (mag- 
azine and newspaper) took part in a blind 
taste test of peas seasoned with Nucoa mar- 
garine and peas seasoned with the most ex- 
pensive spread for bread. Among the Maga- 
zine Food Editors the votes were a tie. With 
the Newspaper Food Editors, the vote came 


out 7 to 5 in favor of Nucoa. 


We challenge you to a test of your own, 


using the above recipe for “Company Peas.” 


pee! specs Recipe Sheet giving 

four additional vegetable med- 
leys, with recipes for Nucoa toppings to 
make them extra savory. Write The Best 


Foods, Inc., Department F-1, 1 East 43rd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Nutritious NUCOA 


imen ay. 
cup chop a pim ans unt tender 
3 tables sa te mus r ents: sprinkle A carnival dish—gay and color- 
ucoa an’ * celery cre ful! It sets the digestive juices 


flowing with its appetizing 
medley of pleasing flavors. 


COMPARE NUCOA WITH OTHER FATS USED IN SEASONING... 
Blind taste tests may surprise you! 


You'll find that, even at sautéing tempera- 
ture, Nucoa’s flavor is sweet and fresh, deli- 
cately enriching the goodness of the dish. 
NUTRITIONALLY RICH: No churned 
spread is richer in food energy than Nucoa. 
No spread is a finer year-round source of 
Vitamin A. On bread or in cooking, you'll 
find Nucoa margarine good—a dependable, 
economical source of the flavor and nutrients 
for which a spread for bread is valued in the 
diet. Try Nucoa in your own home. Then 


you'll feel confident when you suggest Nucoa 


in menus for practical nutrition. 


10 January 1948 
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YO URS “Infant Nutrition 
eee Teacher's Manual.” 
Big help in bringing baby-feeding lessons right 


up to date. Prepared to fit your classroom 
program—and your binder. 8’ x11 inches. 


/ 
Arranged to tie in with your manual. Punched | ef Se! : : 


to fit student’s notebooks. 8% x 11 inches. 


Pssst! Just drop us a line 
requesting your Manual and the 
specific number of Student’s 
Leaflets needed. All free! Gerber’s 
— Dept. 251-8, Fremont, Mich. 


T FIRS “Infant Nutrition | 


erber’s 


BABY FOODS 


FREMONT, MICH. —OAKLAND, CAL. 
18 Strained Foods e 13 Junior Foods 


3 Cereals 


N. E 
/* 
S | 
| eg are | 
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Order now—for more effective and entertaining classroom sessions! 


Celanese’ Recorded 


Sewing 


12 projects in all—each with its own clever phonograph record to be 


played to dramatize an informative lesson. 


Nine projects are concerned with how to 
make specific articles, the other three contain 
information on textiles and care of fabrics. 
Each consists of a phonograph record of 
dramatized dialogue to be played in the class- 


room, a printed teaching plan for the instruc- 


tor, plus individual lesson sheets for the 
pupils. All have been tested for classroom 
effectiveness and prepared under the guid- 
ance of a Home Economics Advisory Com- 


mittee. Subjects of lessons appear on order 


blank below. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16.N. Y. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the Celanese Recorded Fabric and Clothing Projects indicated 
below, to be received by me ten days before the date scheduled for classroom use. In return 
for these being made available to me without charge, | agree to furnish you with a report of 
their use and to return the recordings in good condition within seven days after classroom use, 


prepaying the return postage, 


Fill in date to be used (allow 30 days for shipment) 


1. [) Gibson Girl Skirt 
2. Tie-On Blou 

3. [) Textile 

4. Laundry Bag 

5. Good Grooming Cops. 

6. Handkerchief Case 


Name 


Zone 


7. [-] Luncheon Set 
8. (_] Fabric and Clothing Care 
9. Corded Initj 
10. Gibson Girl 
11. (J Party Apron = 
12. Synthetic Textiles 


Number of student instruction sheets 


needed for each project 


State 


: 
4 
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i : sure- 
Measure into mixing bowl: (All mea 
ments level) 
2 cups sifted cake flour 
11/4 cups suger Ve cup crisco 
1 teaspoon salt + milk 


i i d) 
Blend by hand or mixer ee spee 
r 2 minutes. Stir in a 
. teaspoons double-action baking pow 


Ys cup milk 
(unbeaten) +1 teaspoon 
Blend by hang or mixer 
for 2 minutes. Pour one-ha 
x 114" pan rubbed wi 
with heavy paper. Place 
rma batter in medium cup cake pans 


CAKE 
M-ONE’ YELLOW 
ee Cake and 12 medium Cup Cakes) 


PURE AND SWEET—IT’S DIGESTIBLE 
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© It’s a novel assignment that’s practical, too—Crisco’s 
‘““Two-from-One” cake. From this simple, 2-egg recipe, 


students can make a dozen party cup cakes for today... 
a family cake for tomorrow. 


Students will find that in both forms cakes made with 
pure, all-vegetable Crisco and Crisco’s new cake method 
are lighter, richer and better textured than those made 
with other types of shortening or ordinary recipes. 


Procrer & GAMBLE, Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


ave been rubbed with Crisco. oe) 
a » cake in a moderate oven (375 és’ 
30 minutes. Remove, 
ae -akes in a moderately hot oven 
HOOF.) 1 5-20 minutes. Ice as desired. 


G 
BUTTERSCOTCH CRUNCH TOPPIN 


Yq cup coconut * cup chopped 
cup light brown suger ° V/s cup 
teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons cree 


i Stir 
Combine all ingredients 
constantly until sugar 
s sread lightly over top of cal 
re oven to brown lightly at 
10-12 minutes. 


— 
Heres @ 
for your next 
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MODERN TAILORING 
FOR WOMEN 


By FRANCES MAUCK 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
The Ohio State University 


From the selection of the fabric to the pressing of the finished 
product this new text gives complete and detailed instructions for 
the tailoring of women’s clothing. The book includes only the 
fundamental custom tailoring processes—those which are un- 
changed by whims of fashion and easily applied to conform to 
current fashions—in order to ensure a complete understanding of 


Line drawings and half-tone 
illustrations provide the stu- 
dent with visual aid on all the 


the processes and methods basic for good tailoring. This text gives important procedures of tailor- 
instructions for tailoring slacks, unlined jackets, and children’s ing that are taken up in the 
coats; explains the differences between custom, made-to-measure, text. ¢ 


and ready-to-wear types of tailoring and offers valuable help on the 
selection of equipment, supplies and fabrics. 
Published November 18th $3.00 


AMERICA’S 
FABRICS 


By ZELMA BENDURE & GLADYS PFEIFFER 


‘This excellent book makes a real contribution to our work,”’ writes 
Ruth Bonde, Director of the Home Economics Department at 
Northwestern University. A complete library of fabric pictures 
and fabric information, this book offers you an inexhaustible source 
of stimulating, apposite material for the teaching of clothing, tex- 
tiles, home decoration and management, consumer science, 
merchandising or any other subject dealing with the purchase, use, 


Original photographs of over or sale of fabrics. Here are the authoritative, up-to-date facts 
1000 fabrics—102 in full color; on fiber characteristics, all manufacturing and conversion processes, 
over 400 pictures of production fabric chemistry, dyes, the new synthetics, fabric design and 
processes. xv - 688 pages. 6} history, fabric testing, and the characteristics, uses and means of 


x 9}. $10.00 identification of every fabric being made today. Encyclopedic in 
its information, full of fascinating fabric lore, superbly illustrated, 
this is a truly indispensable reference for the home economist. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY §«:: 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Corned Beef Hash with the 


We call these “Pineapple Corned Beef 
Crowns.” All you have to do is brown the 
corned beef hash patties in the usual man- 
ner. Set them aside on a hot platter and 
then likewise brown the golden slices of 


Dole Pineapple in the skillet. Top each 


patty as illustrated below and there you 
have a tempting, satisfying dish for winter 
appetites. 

Note — in demonstrating or featuring 
Pineapple Corned Beef Crowns, leftover 
ham can be substituted for the corned beef. 


Don't you agree that winter meals need something color- 
ful and succulent to offset these drab and dreary days? 
And what can contribute more in this regard than golden 
Dole Pineapple? As you use Sliced, Chunks, Tidbits, 

and the New Crushed in salads, desserts, or garnishes, 
you'll find that any one of these Dole products will 
make that dish the bright spot of the meal. Watch these 
pages for more pineapple suggestions which are designed 
for you to use in your professional work. 


C 


Dole Home Economist 


15 ‘ 
| 
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News 


@ The Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 
the 27-year-old clearinghouse for legislative work of 
21 national women’s organizations, sponsored an 
all-day workshop in Washington, D. C., on Decem- 
ber 8. In attendance were 80 persons, about half 
of whom were national officers of WJCC’s member 
organizations. Invitations to attend the workshop 
were limited to such officials. 

The morning was devoted to specialized reports 
from certain committees which illustrated different 
types of committee work carried on in WJCC. The 
afternoon session was devoted to a general discussion 
of ways and means in which member organizations 
can get a maximum amount of value with a mini- 
mum amount of time spent in meetings, either those 
of WJCC or of outside over-all committees with 
interests in the same field. 

The luncheon speaker, Congressman A. 8. ‘‘Mike”’ 
Monroney of Oklahoma, discussed “The Part of 
Women’s Groups in the Field of Legislation.’”’ He 
voiced the appreciation of congressmen for the part 
which WJCC plays as a balance wheel for pressure 
groups that are out to promote individual profits; 
for the democratic procedures of its committees; 
for the well-thought-out, realistic programs it lays 
before congressmen from time to time. He warned 
WJCC members about being too modest. He said: 
“Don’t accept a bad spot on a hearing; yell. Don’t 
save hearing time at the expense of making your 
point; divide your testimony among three or four 
witnesses. Publicize your ideas and plans more 
than you do; congressmen are very much aware of 
news in the Washington press and back home. 
Carry aggressive action to the congressman’s own 
district; one sincere letter setting forth the con- 
sidered ideas of a voter back home is worth a 
thousand ‘pressure’ letters.”’ 


@ The school lunch situation received an airing in 
November when a group of national organizations 
met at the call of the American Parents Committee. 
The meeting, called in Washington, was addressed 


by Senator George D. Aiken and Representative 
Clarence Cannon, both ardent supporters of the 
school lunch program. 

Discussed was the need of a plan of action when 
the present national appropriation runs out in 
June 1948. 

A small but vocal group in Congress is opposed 
to the school lunch program. Some individuals do 
not oppose it but believe (1) that a child’s health 
and education are responsibilities of the state, (2) 
that states and municipalities are better able to pay 
for the program than the national government, (3) 
that federal control which must accompany federal 
funds is undesirable, (4) that larger states should 
not be obliged to carry states whose per capita in- 
come is low. The most controversial issue has to do 
with the matching funds required of states. Some 
think such funds should be appropriated by state 
legislatures; others would accept donations from 
local groups as well as state appropriations; still 
others would accept any monies within the state, 
including those paid in by pupils for their school 
lunches. 

Home economists, always vitally concerned with 
programs of adequate nutrition for children, are 
urged to work for adequate state appropriations to 
the end that no additional deficiency appropriation 
funds will be needed. Nine states (Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia) 
will be meeting in 1948. They (and only they) will 
have a chance to do something next year about ap- 
propriations to match federal funds and thus ade- 
quately provide needed school lunches for children 
within their boundaries. 


@ The Texas Home Economics Association meeting 
in San Antonio in November and visits to Chick- 
asha, Stillwater, and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, in 
December were included in Mildred Horton’s recent 
trip to the Southwest. 


@ An excellent demonstration of the fact that college 
club girls are capable of managing their own affairs 
was the Province V workshop held in Memphis, 
Tennessee, from November 13 to 15, according to 
Onah Jacks, AHEA field secretary, who was one 
of the 99 persons in attendance. Girls presided, 
kept the records, led discussions, planned for next 
year—a good example of adults’ leading wisely. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 21 to 24, 1948 


Annual meeting headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 


Hotel headquarters: The Radisson 
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Expressing Our Philosophy 


Mrs. “Alderman of St. Paul, Minnesota, first full- 
time homemaker to be president of the AHEA, ex- 
presses its philosophy from a background of service 
which includes three years as executive secretary, two 
years as treasurer, one year as president-elect, nearly 
fwo years as president, and membership since 1924. 


Hk. American Home Economies Association 

was founded on the wholehearted acceptance 

of the fact that the right kind of homes is 
fundamental to the welfare not only of our own 
country but of all the countries in the world. Melvil 
Dewey, host to the first Lake Placid Conference on 
Home Economics in 1899, voiced the thought when 
he expressed the belief that 


Those who can make the home all it should be will get 
nearer the foundations of life than even teachers, ministers, 
and editors. 


Herbert Hoover said it in 1930: 


The unit of American life is the family andthe home. It 
is the economic unit as well as the moral and spiritual unit, 
but it is more than this. It is the beginning of self-govern- 
ment. It is the throne of our highest ideals. It is the 
source of the spiritual energy of our people. 


Erie Johnston said it in 1947: 


History has taught us that when nations disregard family 
life nations disintegrate and decay. 


Satisfying homes are basic to our society and 
necessary for its development and progress —even its 
survival. On this simple belief is all AHEA philoso- 
phy based. Association history so recently reviewed 
on JOURNAL pages by Keturah Baldwin will bear 
this out. The Association program and current proj- 
ects as reported and planned at the annual meeting 
in St. Louis last June are active evidence of it. Ex- 
pressions of the members who contribute to the 
. content of this January issue indicate the Associa- 
tion’s one underlying motive-—betterment of the 
home. 

A brief look at a few activities of the Association 
will prove its acceptance on every count. 

The Association’s numerous and continuing efforts 
fo encourage the improvement of instruction in 
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home economics have been promoted ever since our 
organization Was formed. Why? To teach children 
in school, students in college, and women in their 
homes to be better family members, better parents, 
better citizens. Men, too, have shared this instrue- 
tion in recent years. Citizens generally have prof- 
ited by it. 

The Association’s endeavor to better the status of 
consumers has been evidenced consistently. How? 
By supporting legislation for consumer protection ; 
by issuing publications on desirable buying proce- 
dures; by joining forces with other organizations in- 
terested in consumer problems; by promoting studies 
on buying habits and their improvement; by provid- 
ing opportunities for consumers to express prefer- 
ences about the goods they buy, thereby influencing 
production. Why? So that family finances may 
be sound, family health robust, and family life safe. 


The Association’s interest in and promotion of 


programs fostering international understanding of home 
and family life have been lifelong. Through the 
years home economists have shared their concepts 
of home welfare with students and families of other 
lands by speaking at meetings, attending interna- 
tional conferences, and traveling in other countries. 
They have founded schools and in them, and in 
many others, taught practical ways of achieving 
higher standards of living. 

Outstanding has been the AHEA program of bring- 
ing foreign students to the United States to study 
home economics. Why? So that these women 
might return with new knowledge and enthusiasm to 
their native lands and there adapt the principles of 
home economics to their culture and patterns of 
living. The service has not been one-sided, how- 
ever. Our understanding and appreciation of other 
cultures have been enlarged and enriched by our 
association with these students who have visited in 
our land. 

The Association’s recognition of the importance of 
research in all areas affecting family life has been re- 
peated many times. How? By giving active sup- 
port to the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Keonomics, the single agency in the government 
whose entire program is devoted to research that 
concerns the home; by providing fellowships for 
graduate study; by reporting results of meaningful 
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research work at annual meetings and in the Jour- 
NAL. Why? So that families everywhere may 
achieve the highest quality of living and happiness 
in their homes and communities. 


Do We Vitalize Our Philosophy? 


These activities are significant and commendable. 
The question is, are we actually contributing much, 
in relation to what needs to be done, toward making 
home life better? A comparatively small portion of 
our population has had any opportunity to obtain 
homemaking instruction. For the older generation 
it was not always available. Even now it is not 
generally available to adults and to boys. The 
governor of a great midwestern state recently stressed 
the necessity of strengthening the institutions of 
home and family. He stated that “every girl should 
be required to complete a course in home economics 
and to study as many other useful courses which can 
aid her in becoming a capable homemaker as she 
possibly can find time for.” Courses in family and 
marriage that are now available to only some college 
students should be included in high school curricula. 

Educators have laid at the door of home economics 
at least part of the blame for the disintegration of the 
home which is indicated by the present high divorce 
rate and the alarming figures on the incidence of 
crime and juvenile delinquency. 

How effective can we be in preventing and remedy- 
ing these conditions when we reach so few with our 
practical philosophy? When a study was made by 
the U.S. Office of Education in 1938-39, question- 
naires were sent to the 26,584 high schools of this 
country. Only about two-thirds of the 14,021 
schools replying offered any home economics and less 
than one-fourth of the pupils, both boys and girls, 
in these schools were enrolled in home economics 
classes. A hopeful trend is the increasing number 
of high schools now offering a third and fourth year 
of home economics. Some recent reports show 
instances of a dwindling number of women majoring 
in home economies in colleges. Opportunities for 
electing home economics courses in liberal arts 
programs are all too few. However, where strong 
programs are offered they are reported to be popular 
and wellchosen. The number of individuals reached 
in adult education programs is almost negligible 
when the millions are considered. 

Could it be that the fault is not in the stars but in 
ourselves? Are we not reaching enough people and 
not making the most of our opportunities with those 
we do reach because we fail to make our subject 
matter and its presentation really worth while? Is 
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it fundamental—do we present the substance that 
attracts the most promising students-—or have we 
failed in recognizing the terrific importance of certain 
things and the insignificance of others? Does the 
absence or presence of “tunnels”? in muffins make 
much difference if half the world has no bread? 
This is not to decry the perfect muffin or belittle the 
importance of standards in food preparation; it is 
simply to point out the moral of relative values. 
Does what we teach really make for better homes 
the world around or do we emphasize trivia in a 
world of crises? 

Could Our Homemakers Serve Us Better? 

Has the knowledge and experience of the practic- 
ing homemaker been used in adjusting our subject 
matter to the times—to keeping it in touch with 
the issues and decisions, the frustrations and _ re- 
wards, which are the daily fare of women in their 
homes? Recently the discussion of a group of home- 
makers turned to the topic “‘If I were teaching home 
economics.’”’ Many were the changes and improve- 
ments those home economists (many of whom were 
former teachers) would make in the light of their 
homemaking experiences. 

Many values could accrue to those in the pro- 
fession from the utilization of the experience and 
talents of home economists who are homemakers. 
Surely our practical philosophy appreciates that fact. 
Included on the medical staffs of various universities 
are leading practicing physicians and surgeons. Ap- 
parently these universities consider as well spent 
whatever time and effort is used in making unavoid- 
able adjustments in schedules in order to make 
available to students the services of those men ac- 
tively engaged in the profession. Would home eco- 
nomics staffs not find profit in a similar use of leading 
practicing homemakers? 

We say that the ability to meet difficult situations 
is developed in individuals through the everyday 
experiences of everyday life. Unless teachers and 
leaders are actively dealing with everyday experi- 
ences of today’s home life, how can they be as aware 
of home problems and as alert to solving them as their 
students and followers have a right to expect? 

If our faith in what home economies has to con- 
tribute to the welfare of the world is as firm and 
vigorous as Was that of our founders, then the Ameri- 
‘an Home Economics Association will take an honest 
look at the situation and with fresh enthusiasm and 
vigor will renew its attack on the problem of bring- 
ing dynamic home economics to the many instead 
of the few. 
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Analyzing Our Association 


Miss Swain of La Crosse, Wisconsin, is chairman 
of the AHEA’s committee on Association analysis. 
She has served AHEA as vice-president from 1923 
to 1926 and as president from 1930 to 1932. From 


1927 until her retirement in 1945 she was director 


of household arts in the Chicago public schools. 


OR organizations as for individuals periodic 
examinations are conducive to healthy develop- 
ment. They show the progress which is being 
made and help to determine whether that progress 
is leading toward increased usefulness and well-being. 

In thinking of the progress of the American Home 
Economies Association, it is interesting to note the 
steps by which it has reached its present form. We 
remember that for the first ten vears, from 1899 to 
1908, the early leaders in the movement thought it 
wise to continue with the informal conferences at 
Lake Placid. In these conferences were laid the 
foundations for an effective organization; in them 
were developed the leadership which was to initiate 
and carry on that organization. 

The American Home Economics Association, 
formed in 1908, took another ten years to develop 
into a strong national organization before it thought 
best to emphasize state associations. Older mem- 
bers will recall that by 1920 there were serious discus- 
sions of ways of giving impetus to local organizations 
and at the same time strengthening the national body 
so that it could better accomplish the aims of the 
group. At Swampscott in 1921 these discussions 
culminated in the adoption of the plan for affiliated 
associations through which membership in AHEA 
is held. This action gave us the Association as we 
know it today. 

The various interests in the field of home econom- 
ics were recognized from the first, and as the need 
was felt sections of the Association were formed to 
bring together those working with like problems. 
The grouping through which these sections fune- 
tioned became unwieldy because it had grown up 
without a plan and without consideration of the 
overlapping of interests. A committee worked on 
this organization problem for several years, report- 
ing to the Association from time to time. 

In 1929 the present plan was adopted. It gives us 
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divisions, which represent the subject matter areas 
of home economics, and departments, which group 
the membership according to the ways in which they 
use that subject matter in their professional life. 
This arrangement has seemed to give us a framework 
sufficiently flexible to carry us to the present time. 
Names have been changed and at least one new 
division and one new department added. But the 
thesis still holds that members are concerned with 
one or more phases of the subject matter of home 
economics and that those who work in a given field 
can profit by meeting together and by interchanging 
ideas. It may happen that a person is confused at 
first as to which division or department should claim 
her allegiance but when asked whether it is nutrition 
or housing that is her chief concern and whether she 


wishes to talk over problems with a welfare worker 


or an extension agent she no longer finds it difficult 
to decide the question of where she belongs. 

In 1946 the executive board of the Association 
appointed a committee which was called the com- 
mittee on Association analysis. There was no feel- 
ing that radical changes in organization should be 
made, but it did seem desirable to re-examine the 
effectiveness of the present grouping. The commit- 
tee has been asked to study the services given to 
members, to weigh the values of various projects on 
which money and effort are spent, to consider 
whether there are new directions in which the Asso- 
ciation should grow, and to determine whether, 
perhaps, there are some undertakings which have 
been carried to the point at which they can be 
dropped or turned over to other agencies. 


Some Fundamental Questions 


We are all proud of the increased membership of 
AHEA. How well is the Association serving that 
membership, and how fully are individual members 
sharing in the work of the Association? We are 
operating on a budget which seems substantial to 
those who have watched the figures grow from year 
to year. Are funds apportioned according to the 
interests of the members? Does each division, 
department, and committee receive its fair share of 
support? Frequent appeals for help come to the 
staff of the Association from individuals and organi- 
zations. ‘To which of these should we lend financial 
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and organizational support and in which cases 
should the work be left to those more closely identi- 
fied with the aims of the project? The strength of 
the national association is dependent upon the 
strength of the various state groups. Are there ways 
in which the relationships between the headquarters 
staff and the state officers can be made more mu- 
tually helpful? Can state associations work to- 
gether to greater advantage? Answers to questions 
such as these should help the ones responsible for the 
policies and activities of the Association to chart an 
effective course for the next few years. However, 
no committee can produce those answers except by 
stimulating the thought of wider circles in the mem- 
bership. If enough individuals will ask even them- 
selves these and similar questions the answers should 
lead to more intelligent action. Every member 
should be willing to share in the inquiry and do her 
part in reaching solutions to the Association’s prob- 
lems. 


Our Work Needs Each of Us 

The committee on Association analysis has begun 
its work by attempting to find out how the various 
branches of the Association are carrying out the 
objectives to which we subscribe in our constitution. 
Incidentally, it would be profitable for each member 
to read that constitution occasionally. (The latest 
revision appears in its entirety in the September 
1947 JouRNAL.) No matter with which division and 
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department we ally ourselves we would find our 
sense of direction clarified and our understanding of 
AHEA purposes strengthened. The committee 
decided that, in addition to the specific aims listed 
in Article II, recent activities of the Association indi- 
cate that two more might be included. These two 
are the promotion of recruitment and guidance and 
interest in the professional development and status 
of home economists. Whether or not these are ever 
incorporated into the constitution, most of us will 
agree that they are vital topies today. Reports 
given at the annual meeting in St. Louis show that 
many groups are so considering them. 

In the months to come the committee hopes to 
enlist the help of many groups in the Association. 
As is always the case in studying activities in the 
field of home economics, it is necessary to consider 
the diversity of interests found among members. It 
seems at times that there would be advantages in 
belonging to a more homogeneous group. The reply 
to such an observation is that we are all working 
toward the same purpose and serving in a common 
cause. To the extent to which we contribute to 
that cause we help to ensure the continued useful- 
ness of our Association, whose aim is ‘the develop- 
ment and promotion of standards of home and family 
life that will best further individual and social 
welfare.” The committee on Association analysis 
is counting on the support of the membership in the 
present effort to strengthen the Association. 


Are You Symbiotic? 


We are persons among people. The demands of that situation are symbiotic; 


that is, we are all equally caught in the necessity of living together. 


We all need 


from our human fellows the help and companionship and approval that we cannot 


have on our lonely own.... 


A person is symbiotic—and is likely to have a good life both of mind and of 


heart—if he has grown up enough so that he 


just naturally” gives as much as he 


takes: gives as much attention to what others say when they talk as he likes to 
have them give when he talks; gives as much approval to others as he likes to have 
from others; gives as much effort to common causes as he feels others should give 
for the common good; gives as much obedience to the basic standards of law and 
order and kindliness as he wishes others would give. 

We may, in brief, borrow for its very drama this unaccustomed word from the 
science of biology. But when we begin to define what a symbiotic relationship re- 
quires of us, in social and psychological terms, we are suddenly upon familiar 


ground: 

“‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
Bonaro W. Overstreet in “You Are a Person Among People,” National Parent- 
Teacher, March 1947. 
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Charting Our Future 


Dr. Spafford of Rock Creek, Ohio, has accepted the 
responsibility of writing the report of the AHEA com- 
mittee on criteria for evaluating college programs of 
home economics. She was curriculum director of the 
General College at the University of Minnesota from 
1935 to 1940 and was with the Alabama Department 
of Education from 1919 to 1934. 


OME economics developed out of a con- 
cern for the betterment of home and 
family living. Basically that concern 

has controlled its development. Home economics 
teaching in elementary and high school is, and 
should be, directed largely toward increasing satis- 
factions in personal and family living and in raising 
the level of family living. It should not be over- 
looked, however, that the learning we value most in 
high school home economics for its long-time per- 
sonal and family life values has worth in the larger 
community and that some of it offers specific prepa- 
ration for certain types of wage-earning jobs open 
to high school students. 

The same opportunity for improving family life 
exists in home economics teaching at the college 
level. All home economists would agree that college 
graduates in home economics should be our most 
successful family members in their present families, 
also our most successful homemakers when they 
marry. College home economics offers the added 
opportunity, for those who desire it, to prepare for 
wage earning in vocations that stem from a concern 
for the affairs of the home and the family. 

Changes in home economics have come about 
largely through changes in the social situation, on the 
one hand, and through the acquisition of new knowl- 
edge and new experiences on the other. As we 
examine our individual home economics programs, 
we see much of worth in what we have done and are 
doing. If we look critically, we are aware of many 
places at which we fall short of putting into practice 
the best of what we know. 

Our strengths at the high school level lie largely 
(1) in a broadening of the scope of our program, (2) 
in the increasing number we are reaching, (3) in our 
willingness to teach all students regardless of their 
academic ability, and (4) in our desire to deal with 
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real situations and to have pupils use their learning 
in their daily living. The most serious weaknesses 
in our high school teaching lie in an underemphasis 
on values in life and on human relationships and an 
overemphasis on the material aspects of living. 
Little can be said in regard to our strengths in 
the first six years of schooling. A few elementary 
schools with or without our help are definitely inter- 
ested in education for home and family life. During 
recent years, we have become concerned that ade- 
quate and functional nutrition instruction be given 
during these early years and we have endorsed and 
promoted a school lunch feeding program. That is 
the limit of our general concern for the home life 
education of children from 6 to 12 years of age. 
Our strengths at the college level lie largely (1) 
in extending the scope of subject-matter content, (2) 
in increasing the emphasis on social and economic 
aspects, and (3) in improving the quality and extent 
of our preparation for wage earning. Our most 
serious weaknesses in colleges as a whole are our un- 
willingness to accept preparation for home and family 
living as the first concern of a college home economics 
department and our failure to extend our leadership 
and our offerings toward making such preparation a 
major objective of the total institution for all its 
students. We are also to be criticized for our limited 
use of experimental and research techniques in build- 
ing our program and in appraising our success in 
achieving what we say we are trying to do. 


Our Acts Today Shape Our Future 


Every thoughtful person knows that we are living 
in a world of confusion. Violence in group and 
personal relationships surrounds us. People with 
quite different beliefs as to human values are striving 
for places of leadership. Although we have an abid- 
ing faith in democracy, if we are honest with our- 
selves we know that few of us have learned to live 
it in all our relationships. 

This failure to live democratically concerns all of 
us ina democracy. It is of special concern to home 
economists, for it is in part a measure of the success 
or failure of our teaching. The degree to which we 
achieve the democratic way of life in our total 
society and in all our relationships depends largely 
upon how well we live and teach democracy in the 
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home. As we face this fact, we must also face the 
fact that the number of broken homes is increasing. 

The situation is more serious today than ever 
before because of changes in the world as a whole. 
Whatever happens in the furthermost outposts 
means something to us today. The increasing em- 
phasis on material things—the newest gadgets, the 
latest clothes and furnishings—and a life without 
serious purpose are dangerous trends. 

Some people say that confusion as to values and a 
spirit of recklessness and selfishness always follow 
war. These things are rather a part of what leads to 
war. And neither war nor an attitude that things 
will eventually work themselves out will cause people 
to substitute other more permanent values. It is 
not too late to achieve richness of life for all people 
and an accompanying peace. We shall achieve it, 
however, only as we put our faith in democracy 
wholeheartedly to work in our living and in our 
teaching. 

The need for a satisfying and fulfilling home life is 
greater than ever before—and this is true at every 
age level. The individual needs to feel that he 
counts in the life of someone. He needs the oppor- 
tunity to give and receive affection. He needs a 
place where he can be himself. The successful home 
provides these values for its members from infancy 
to old age. 

The home serves also as an educational institution. 
The child’s first learning takes place there. His 
ideals of human relationships, his set of values, his 
attitudes and appreciations, his habits of living and 
working have their foundation in early home experi- 
ences. Learning in the home, however, does not 
stop with early childhood. People continue to jearn 
throughout life from their experiences in the home 
and with the family as well as their experiences else- 
where. Learning within the home will have its 
greatest personal and social value as it is thought- 
fully guided by people who have themselves given 
thought to the worth of these experiences and who 
have learned how to make the most of them both for 
themselves and for others. 


Our Job Ahead Is Clear 


For those home economists who believe that our 
major concern is to educate for successful home and 
family living, the job ahead is clear. We must first 
of all bend our personal efforts to achieving a life 
that is rich and fruitful in its everyday living. 

For those home economists whose job is teaching— 
and teaching is done in many places other than the 
classroom—a second responsibility exists. We must 
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seek to help those we teach to develop worth-while 
and attainable ideals for today’s world for them- 
selves and their families and for society as a whole. 
We must also so direct our teaching that the attain- 
ment of these ideals is accompanied by the attain- 
ment of the necessary attitudes and appreciations, 
techniques and habits for achieving them in life 
itself. 

As we chart our future, we must re-examine our 
entire program. Such an appraisal should begin 
with a critical study of our philosophy of life and of 
education, the goals we have set for our work, the 
practices we are using to achieve these goals, and 
our success in achieving them. Each program in the 
end must stand or fall on its own merits. We are not 
judged in real life by what a general and vague “home 
economics”’ believes or does not believe, does or does 
not do, but by what we as individuals and as specific 
home economics departments believe and do. 


Colleges Hold the Key 


Colleges hold the key to the future of home eco- 
nomics. Only as they see clearly and do well their 
job can home economics reach its full possibilities. 
By and large, college men and women should be our 
best homemakers, our most social-minded young 
people, our strongest believers and practicers of 
democracy. With a program of home and family 
life education provided as an integral part of their 
general education, whether they be home economics 
majors or not, we should expect to have top-flight 
performers in all these aspects of living. Leadership 
in interesting an institution in such a program and 
the responsibility for seeing that the program is 
broad and functional rests squarely on us. 

Through the professional training in home eco- 
nomics which they offer, colleges have both the re- 
sponsibility and the opportunity to influence the 
thinking as to goals and methods of achievement 
of the total home economics program. Important in 
charting the future of college home economies is the 
work of AHEA’s committee on criteria for evaluating 
college programs of home economics. This com- 
mittee has set for itself the task of providing criteria 
by which an institution may evaluate its own pro- 
gram. Accompanying these criteria will be descrip- 
tive material which deals with the point of view of 
committee members in regard to the characteristics 
of good college departments, also examples of ways 
in which departments are carrying out their pro- 
grams. Values in this study will depend largely 
upon the use made of it by individual colleges and 
departments of home economics. 
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Evaluating Our Teaching 


Mrs. Arny, professor of home economics education 
al the University of Minnesota, is chairman of the 
AHEA committee on evaluation. She served as con- 
sultant to the President’s advisory committee on edu- 
cation in 1937 and later helped organize data from a 
nationwide survey of high school home economics. 


OME economics is beginning to take stock 
of itself and its accomplishments. During 
the past 40 years we have been in large 

measure content to have home economics enroll- 
ments grow in numbers, to incorporate in our 
plans new areas of content and new types of en- 
deavor. Now we are beginning to ask ourselves: 
“How good a job have we been doing?” The fact 
that we are willing to make critical appraisal of our 
accomplishments promises much for the future. 

There was a time, which many of us can still re- 
member, when home economics did not rank very 
high in the eves of many people, when we were re- 
garded as a sort of stepchild who could not be en- 
tirely ignored but who could at least be kept in the 
background. Of course, even today, home eco- 
nomics is not regarded highly by some people al- 
though recognition of it is widespread. 

One evidence of recognition was the invitation 
extended in 1944 to the American Home Economics 
Association by the American Council on Education 
to collaborate in a project of developing a series of 
tests which, after appropriate experimentation and 
analysis, could be sold to schools and colleges for use 
in measuring student achievement. The invitation 
was given because it was thought that home econo- 
mists would be “less dominated by tradition, more 
experimentally minded, and more deeply concerned 
with improving home life in this country” than any 
other group. Such a reputation will take some 
living up to; but there are evidences that we merit to 
some extent at least the confidence expressed in us. 

The Cooperative Test Service is under the direc- 
tion of the committee on measurement and guidance 
of the American Council on Education and is the 
agency with which the AHEA committee on evalu- 
ation has worked. The CTS has rendered a great 
service to edueation for many years by publishing 
tests of various types in many fields and selling them 
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at relatively low prices. It is a nonprofit agency; 
its earnings are “plowed back” into the validation 
and improvement of its tests and the expansion of 
its offerings. 

It was recognized from the beginning that the 
proposed project could not be carried through with- 
out the support and assistance of home economists. 
To discover whether the support and assistance 
would be forthcoming, a nationwide survey was con- 
ducted in the spring of 1945 among members of 
AHEA and representatives of certain other groups, 
such as school and college administrators and direc- 
tors of research bureaus. The survey indicated that 
the great majority of the respondents approved of 
the proposed plan of collaboration with the Coopera- 
tive Test Service, and many offered one or more 
types of assistance. 

Because the highest percentage of replies came 
from colleges, it was decided to attempt to develop 
tests first at the college level. It seemed wise to 
begin in areas generally accepted as belonging pri- 
marily in home economics and in which previous 
work had shown that reasonably satisfactory evalu- 
ation materials could be developed. Committees 
were first appointed to work in the areas of foods and 
nutrition and textiles and clothing. The Foods and 
Nutrition Test came off the press in the summer of 
1947; the Textiles and Clothing Test is ready for pre- 
liminary tryout. Both are regarded by the Co- 
operative Test Service as promising instruments 
which compare favorably with those developed in 
other fields of education. 


Tests to Serve Many Purposes 


Committees are being organized to construct 
evaluation materials in other areas, such as home 
management, housing, family relationships, and 
teacher education. The first tests were geared to 
the junior college, preprofessional level; new tests 
will probably be planned to check also at the senior 
college level. In the near future it is planned to 
develop tests for secondary schools. 

It is expected that the joint project with the Co- 
operative Test Service will produce materials which 
can be used for several different purposes in addition 
to the obvious one of furnishing a basis for marks. 
The most important ones seem to be (1) to furnish 
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much-needed tools for research, (2) to provide bases 
for educational and vocational guidance and place- 
ment of students, and (3) to aid in the establishment 
of standards. 

One reason for the delay in inaugurating signifi- 
‘ant studies in home economies education which in- 
volved evaluation was the lack of appropriate instru- 
ments. Would-be researchers lacked the necessary 
tools; each investigator was usually faced with the 
tusk of developing her own—a requirement which 
slowed down progress or completely discouraged 
persons from attacking problems which they recog- 
nized and would have liked to try to solve. Progress 
in research in the subject matter areas of nutrition, 
food preparation and storage, textiles, and housing 
has been dependent to a marked degree on the de- 
velopment and refinement of measuring instruments. 
The same situation is true in research in education. 

Tests have been developed in other fields which 
have considerable value in vocational and_profes- 
sional guidance, and there is no reason to believe that 
such tests will not be developed eventually in home 
economics. It is well known that students tend to 
work more effectively when they have definite goals. 
Suppose it were possible to help every student. to 
discover early in his college course what he could do 
with better-than-average chances of success and 
personal satisfaction. What would happen to the 
student’s morale, to his scholastic achievement, to 
his parents’ peace of mind, and to his ultimate suc- 
cess and happiness when he began to repay society 
for what had been invested in him? 


Consider Some Results of Tests 


The need for an evaluation of what students know 
and can do at various stages of their education be- 
comes clearer each year. All teachers recognize that 
there is considerable range in ability and achieve- 
ment among students; but few have any conception 
of how great these differences are. Let us look at 
some examples. In testing hundreds of ninth- 
graders in the fall of 1946 in 20 typical schools in one 
state it was found that the range in IQ was from low 
moron to the genius level. The average range in 
vach school was from high moron to distinctly su- 
perior intelligence. On a test covering the various 
aspects of home economics, the best students made 
scores more than three times as high as those of the 
poorest students. After instruction, more than half 
of these ninth-graders made scores lower than the 
average of the highest ranking school before instrue- 
tion. After instruction, less than a fifth of the stu- 
dents in grades 11 and 12 in these schools who had 
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had the maximum amount of home economics in- 
struction made higher scores than did the best stu- 
dents in the ninth grade before instruction. 

When individual differences are expressed in such 
terms they tend to become realities which cannot be 
ignored either in instruction or in school administra- 
tion. Allow your imagination free rein. Try to 
visualize what might happen if colleges permitted 
students to start where their level of knowledge and 
proficiency indicated they could; if students were 
given credit for every course from which they were 
exempted; if superior students were urged to begin 
graduate work as soon as undergraduate require- 
ments had been met. If these practices became 
common, do you suppose we would find as many able 
students dropping out of college as do now? Do you 
suppose that we would have difficulty in finding 
enough young women for the leadership jobs that 
are developing so rapidly in so many fields? Can 
you doubt that the incentive to put forth maximum 
effort to utilize educational opportunities would be 
markedly increased ? 

One of the most effective ways to secure improve- 
ment is to evaluate the present situation objectively 
and accurately and then attempt to remedy weak- 
nesses and unsatisfactory conditions brought to 
light. But such evaluation cannot be made until 
standards have been set up which are widely ac- 
cepted and backed by experimental evidence. 
When we know the food allowances recommended by 
the National Research Council, it is possible to com- 
pare diets eaten with these standards and discover 
what changes need to be made. When we know the 
heights of counter surfaces which permit work to be 
done with the least fatigue, we can make recom- 
mendations regarding counter heights. When ex- 
perimental evidence has shown the minimum width 
of U-shaped unit kitchens in which four students can 
work without getting in each other’s way, the food 
laboratories can be planned so that each unit pro- 
vides sufficient floor space. 

Improvement is speeded up when school adminis- 
trators and people in the communities who support 
the schools can measure the space and equipment of 
their home economics departments against clearly 
stated standards. The evaluation of the home 
economics programs in the 60 colleges surveyed in 
1947 by the Association’s committee on criteria for 
evaluating college programs of home economics 
should make it possible to formulate standards 
against which any college can check its offerings and 
physical conditions and decide where changes need 
to be made and what needs to be attacked first. 
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Speaking Up for Consumers 


Mrs. Moffett of Paconian Springs, Virginia, repre- 
sents AHEA on the council and the consumer goods 
committee of the American Standards Association. 
When a free-lance writer in Chicago she suggeste/ 
the Better Buymanship series of bulletins of — the 


Household Finance Corporation and wrote 19 of them. 


VER since a women 
founded 
realistic attack on the “inconvenience of ig- 

norance,”’ home economists have been in the van- 

guard of Twentieth Century leaders who have seen 
the importance to the individual and the family of 

During this time, 


of farsighted 
practical, 


group 


home economics as a 


their functions as consumers. 
society in general has ignored the emphasis leading 
economists from Adam Smith to Keynes have placed 
upon consumption as the end of production. The 
prevailing belief has been that, if we had full oppor- 
tunities for earning money coupled with plenty of 
production and distribution of goods and services, 
all would be well with our nation. Home economists 
have persisted, however, in efforts to clarify the im- 
portance of the use people make of their incomes if 
they are to attain the satisfactions they seek in living. 

Kmphasis upon the broad ramifications of use of 
income has been and still is the dvnamo which has 
given home economists an importance and power in 
the field of consumer interests far exceeding their 
Noisier consumer advocates have flared 
to misrepresent or 


numbers. 
up and faded away. 
pervert genuine concern about consumer problems 
have backfired. Other organizations of women 
which have functioned intensively on consumer 
issues Without the basic preparation or broad point 
of view of home economists have tended to lose their 
active concern when particular issues have been won 
or lost. Only home economists have continued 
quietly, consistently, and effectively for more than 
forty vears to adjust theories of consumption to 
realities, to organize and participate in research 
pertinent to consumer problems, to establish and 
influence the direction and spread of consumer edu- 
cation. They have seen the whole problem. 

Home economists believe that standards of living 
and well-being depend quite as much upon how in- 


comes are used as upon size of income. Their nutri- 
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tion studies revealed that health may be as de- 
pendent on what food is purchased as on how much 
money is spent for food. Their studies of clothing, 
home furnishings, and equipment led to the first 
efforts to analyze performance-in-use of products on 
the market. Their rational approach to garment 
sizing through analysis of body dimensions was the 
first scientific attack on this important factor in a 
mass-production era. 

Home economists were the first to see that efforts 
to teach intelligent use of income through budgeting 
and planned expenditures, to emphasize the influence 
of choice on standards of living, were seriously 
handicapped when money for needed or desired 
goods and services had to be gambled on unpredicta- 
ble quality and performance. They were the first 
to insist that consumers have no real freedom of 
choice in our supposedly free economy when they are 
unable to judge which of similar products or services 
will best satisfy a need at a price they can afford. 


We Have Kept Human Values in Mind 


Because home economists have approached the 
analysis of vital, practical problems from the point of 
view of the human values involved, theirs has been 
an uphill road. In a society where the common 
goal is an ever-increasing amount of money for the 
energy, thought, and capital expended, results of 
their research often challenged the right of a minority 
to profit through misrepresentation, exploitation of 
ignorance, or appeal to emotional impulses destruc- 
tive of human growth. Even the objective nutrition 
studies, with their profound significance for national 
health and welfare, aroused vindictive opposition at 
first from special interests which felt their markets 
might be affected. They have had to contend with 
well-financed opposition, misunderstanding of their 
motives, and established habits of doing business 
which few saw the sense or profit in revising. 

In short, home economists have been social in- 
ventors in an era when only industrial invention was 
popular. They have invested heavily of their time, 
energy, and personal incomes to further consumer 
education, basic research, and application of tech- 
nology to the analysis of goods in use. This has 
been done without desire for or hope of any more 


personal reward than would accrue to every other 
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consumer in our society. ‘Theirs has been a significant 
public service, often discouraging because of the 
meager immediate results attained. 

But the events of our time——the years of economic 
depression in: the Thirties and war in the Forties 
have spurred increasing recognition of home econo- 
mists’ efforts. They now hold the distinction and 
carry the heavy burden of being the only body of 
use-minded experts prepared for effective participa- 
tion in current developments. 

During the Thirties, home economists not only 
were active in many fields of research relating to 
consumer needs; they spark-plugged a great increase 
in consumer education among youth and adults. 
They wrote textbooks which were used in courses 
other than home economics; they inspired the intro- 
duction of consumer studies in the social sciences. 
They helped several important organizations, such 
as the American Association of University Women, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Nationa] 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, to prepare con- 
sumer education materials adapted to their pro- 
grams. They worked with technical, industrial, 
and distributor interests in the American Standards 
Association, the National Bureau of Standards, and 
the National Consumer-Retailer Council to promote 
the development of definitions of consumer goods 
and methods of informing consumers about quality 
and performance characteristics through labels help- 
ful to buyers at retail counters. 

The deterioration of quality during the war and 
the diversion of scarce materials away from lower 
profit necessities into higher profit luxuries taught 
their own inexorable lessons to millions of consumers 
who never have been reached in school or adult pro- 
grams. Experiences during these years both en- 
larged and intensified the demand for standards and 
labels. Home economists and business interests re- 
acted in characteristic ways. 

Home economists launched through the AHEA 
one of their most important and practical programs 

‘tthe Consumer Speaks project. This method of 
getting women to analyze their experiences with 
products and their needs has only begun. But al- 
ready it is stimulating consumers to develop a con- 
structively critical sense about the things they buy. 
This, in turn, strengthens the individual’s judgment 
and makes her less susceptible to irrelevant, emo- 
tional appeals. It is helping to reduce feelings of 
frustration and helplessness by enabling thoughtful 
consumers to make their voices heard. It is pro- 
viding manufacturers and distributors with authori- 
tative information about consumer dissatisfactions 
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and needs. It places the emphasis upon the use 
value of goods, thereby putting industrial research 
on a more valid basis. It clarifies the fact, so long 
argued without conspicuous results, that consumers 
are interested in quality and performance in relation 
to price, rather than price alone. Now we need to 
improve and develop this program. 

During this same period, business leaders have 
slowly become convinced that the desire for defini- 
tions of goods and services, such as nationally recog- 
nized standards afford, was far deeper and more 
general than they have believed in the past. Their 
recognition of this fact was stated in the important 
“Report of the Policy Committee on Standards” 
which a group of businessmen prepared for the 
Secretary of Commerce. The report published ‘the 
recognition of industry that retail customers are en- 
titled to adequate information about the product 
they buy.” It recommended that adequate stand- 
ards for consumer goods be developed through the 
voluntary procedures of the American Standards 
Association “with the full participation of all inter- 
ests including those of the consumer.”’ The Ameri- 
can Standards Association removed clauses from its 
constitution limiting work “to fields in which en- 
gineering standards apply” so that it could tackle 
the broad field of consumer goods. 

But who can represent consumer interests? Con- 
suming is not a business or a profession; it is one 
function of living in which everyone participates. 
People organize in general around business, pro- 
fessional, social, or religious interests; except for co- 
operatives, they do not organize around their func- 
tion as consumers. It is mainly home economists 
who have the point of view and training adequately 
to represent the user’s needs and desires in all their 
ramifications. The field is broad; the job is big; 
there are too few home economists. 

To make the best use of the limited number of 
people with special knowledge of consumer problems, 
to stimulate more students, and to direct efforts into 
the most productive channels is the challenge before 
us. The time has come when home economists need 
to review their work in this field, which always has 
been one of their major interests. They need to 
explore ways to mobilize the interest of home- 
economics-trained women who are homemakers and 
dealing continuously with the use of family income. 
They need to examine, correlate, and stimulate 
needed research and education. If their time and 
energies are directed thoughtfully and = co-opera- 
tively, home economists can make even greater con- 
tributions than they have in the past. 
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Serving Present and Future Generations 


Dr. Vincent, dean of the New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University, was on the 
staff of the Merrill-Palmer School from 1925 to 1946. 
She is the Association’s representative on the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations. 


ROBABLY no academic subject-matter field 
is as closely identified with family life as 
home economics, since, broadly stated, the 
major purpose of home economics is the improve- 
ment of family life in the world today. The present 
moment seems a particularly appropriate one for re- 
viewing the position of home economics in the field 
of family life and for charting our future in that field. 

We, in home economics, can best accomplish our 
purpose of improving family life when we work not 
as a lone agency but as a member of a varied and 
many-membered team of agencies. Public and pri- 
vate social service agencies almost always state their 
purpose in terms of improvement of family welfare. 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish churches have 
programs designed to improve marriage and family 
life. Also focusing their programs on family im- 
provement are state, county, and city departments 
of education, the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions, the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the American Association of University Women, 
and frequently public libraries. 

Detroit, Michigan, is an outstanding example of 
how all such agencies can co-operate to improve the 
program of each agency, reach many more people, 
and effect a more nearly permanent program than 
when each agency works alone. There, under the 
leadership of the Merrill-Palmer School, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan extension service, the Council of 
Social Agencies, the City Public Library, and the 
Detroit public schools, public and private health, 
social, religious, and educational agencies co-operate 
in a joint program for the improvement of family 
life. From time to time a large conference is put on 
which attracts both adults and high school pupils by 
thousands. With this asa springboard, the annual 
programs of various agencies are made more effec- 
tive in the area of family life. 

College extension services operate where other 
adult education services do not exist. Even in rural 
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communities, however, are found food inspection, 
public sanitation, administration of the Food and 
Drug Act, control of communicable diseases, pre- 
natal and postnatal care, school health examinations, 
traveling dental clinics, even traveling mental hy- 
giene clinics. Co-operation between these health 
agencies and home economics extension workers is 
important if the work of each is to be most effective. 

Home economics is not the only subject-matter 
area concerned with family life in our colleges and 
our universities. Psychologists often teach child 
psychology with an emphasis on the child’s develop- 
ment in the family. Sociologists are typically con- 
cerned with marriage and family life. Architects 
deal with the house as a background for family liv- 
ing. Agricultural engineers consider sanitation and 
other similar problems related to family well-being. 
Economists generally teach aspects of economics 
which are related to family welfare. To the degree 
that each specialty, not only those taught in col- 
leges of home economics but in the entire univer- 
sity, can see itself as part of a larger whole, effective 
teaching and integration of knowledge will result. 
To the degree that each moves in its own watertight 
compartment of information and philosophy, un- 
related and undigested learning will result for the 
student; competition and outright antagonism may 
occur between the specialists. 


We Must Lead in Co-operating 


Integration of subject matter is not easy; integra- 
tion of philosophy is still less easy. However, once 
the integration of subject matter and of philosophy 
has been brought about, effective interrelation and 
co-operation in programs will probably result. A 
single seminar made up of related aspects of some 
phase of family life will work wonders in teaching 
each subject-matter area the content and purpose of 
the other areas; that is, it will if the participants 
really teach together. A single committee for plan- 
ning a curriculum will, if it represents the related 
subject-matter interests and works as a team, soon 
teach each subject-matter area to understand and 
respect the other. A single project in a community 
in which health, social, religious, and educational 
agencies co-operate will do much to break down com- 
petition and to teach teamwork. 
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As home economists we can do much to bring 
about such teamwork. But our attitude must be 
one of co-operation rather than dominance. We 
must discover what family life programs already 
exist in college, university, community. We must 
learn the content of other courses, the philosophy of 
the person who teaches them, the objective and plan 
of other community programs. Somehow we must 
do this without seeming to be unduly inquisitive or 
aggressive. We must be ready to reveal the content 
of our own courses or the program of our community 
projects, to take the initiative in adjusting our 
courses and programs to fit and/or to supplement 
those of other departments or agencies, and to sug- 
gest compromises for the good of all. 

This requires genuine skill in human relationships. 
The home demonstration agent who takes such initi- 
ative must be a person who can win co-operation. 
A university faculty member who undertakes it 
must be apt in personal relations, adept, even, in 
seeing that due credit is given to another professor or 
subject-matter area. In the long run, credit comes 
back to the most effective team member in an over- 
all whole, rather than to the spotlight player. At 
first co-operation may be with only one or two other 
subject-matter departments or community agencies. 
In Detroit the co-operation which eventually came 
about was the result of persistent work among a few 
leaders for 20 vears. 


A Rare Opportunity for Co-operation 


One national project in which co-operation be- 
tween related agencies is to be given a rare oppor- 
tunity to prove its effectiveness is the National 
Conference on Family Life, to be held in Washington 
on May 6, 7, and 8, 1948. To this conference will 
come specialists from many related areas to study 
problems of the family today and in the future. 
These representatives can pool knowledge, discuss 
problems, and lay plans for action. Home econom- 
ics will have a contribution to make to several of the 
areas to be covered: education; health and medical 
care; social welfare and legal services; housing and 
community planning; economic factors; interper- 
sonal relations — mental hygiene. 

We know that in the promotion of family life it is 
in oncoming generations that hope lies. Its devel- 
opment has been slow, but some teaching of child 
development and family life is found in publié and pri- 
vate elementary schools and Sunday schools. More 
is being done at the junior and senior high school 
levels. The focus for teaching may be the school 
lunch, the publie school health examination, the 
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Sunday school or church text. Frequently in junior 
and senior high school family life is given in an 
especially designated course. Such lessons tied to 
some personal experience command the attention 
and even the memory of the pupil. Failing such a 
tie, they may be meaningless. 

At the college or university level, home economics 
has a clear-cut responsibility. One major purpose is 
so to teach that each girl who graduates in home 
economics is a better family member immediately 
in her paternal family and her dormitory or campus 
“family”? and ultimately in her own married family. 
A second purpose is to prepare girls who graduate in 
home economics to contribute to the family life of 
the world through services closely related to the 
well-being of families and through leadership in all 
community programs which concern children and 
families. 

A third purpose, important to the future of home 
economics itself, is to develop personnel for our col- 
lege and university faculties. Our teaching must 
select promising undergraduate students and open 
the intellectual and financial doors to graduate 
training. More needs to be done in family life re- 
search not only as a contribution to knowledge but 
as a background for training graduate students. 

If we are to hold our place beside psychology, 
sociology, and other sciences contributing to the field 
of family life we must take steps to develop sound 
research and graduate training in those areas where 
home economics makes a unique contribution. The 
health of the family is affected by nutrition, proper 
clothing, adequate housing, constructive family at- 
titudes. The happiness and adequate functioning 
of the family are affected by food, clothing, efficient 
home management, adequate and effective housing 
and use of space, knowledge of principles of child 
‘are and personal relationships. Home economics has 
a contribution to make in such areas of family life. 

If home economics is to develop the best possible 
research, it must dig its roots deep into basic science. 
It should draw upon chemistry, physics, biology. 
physiology, psychology, sociology, architecture, en- 
gineering, other subjects. Certain faculty members 
should be trained in these backgrounds not only 
that they may co-operate with other departments 
and agencies but that they can build home econom- 
ies upon the foundation of other sciences. 

As home economists we have a contribution to 
make which no other specialists can make; but we 
shall make it effectively only as we clearly under- 
stand, respect, and work with the contributions of 


other specialists. 
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Understanding Our Neighbors 


Miss Amidon, chief of the home economics education 
service in the United States Office of Education, was 
sent with two other home economists to Europe last 
summer to study educational facilities in Germany 
and to give advice concerning their development. 


Hii average American never doubted that 

we would win the war; but he did wonder 

whether we would win the peace. He is 
not wondering any more; he is fearful. 

This may be a healthy sign. Instead of suppos- 
ing, as many of us did when the war ended, that 
we can forget the world and attend to our own 
living, we realize that we must work to keep the 
peace; that the foundation for world peace is a 
friendship based on the sure, firm foundation of 
understanding and knowledge of the history, 
culture, economy, and day-to-day living of other 
peoples. 

The responsibility of homemakers of the world 
for the peace of the world has been described 
vividly by the Associated Country Women of the 
World. In one of their reports they stated: 


Women have always been responsible to the new generation 
for the quality of its future living . . . have always sought to 
create conditions in which the spiritual, mental, and bodily 
needs of their families should all be fully and freely supplied. 
. . -What is needed now is for women to bring the wisdom 
they have learned in their homes to a far wider service with- 
out losing itsespecial quality. The great fundamental truth 
is that the human race is one family and that every member 
of that family has a right not only to shelter, sustenance, 
and employment, but to full participation in the life of the 
whole in love and fellowship. ...Food, Housing, Health 
and Education . . . are concrete and subject to international 
and national legislation on which we, as a body, may exer- 
cise a great influence. But our contribution, as women, to 
the replanning of life, will be of no value unless we test it 
always by the light of cur faith in spiritual power and in 
love for our fellow creatures. Failure to recognize the 
unique value of the individual life and its right of fulfilment 
on every plane is the source of all the evils with which the 
world is beset. If we are really concerned to make the 
world a better place we must think not only with our heads 
but from our hearts. 


This report was smuggled into Norway by the 
underground and read by members of the <As- 
sociated Country Women there. It seemed so 
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inspired to those who read it—so forward looking, 
that for the first time, so I have been told, they felt 
sure Hitler would not, could not, win the war. 

If we are to help meet this challenge laid down 
by the Country Women of the World we must 
answer certain questions—as individuals and as 
What have we to contribute to 
the new world? What can home economists in 
other nations bring? What are our shortcomings? 

First, we must understand that what we do in the 
United States affects the whole world. We can 
help interpret how we are all bound together; how 
our economy, our utterances, our day-by-lay prac- 


home economists. 


tices, our prejudices, our educational philosophy 
all affect the world for good or ill. Can we recognize 
this and accept our responsibility? 

Then, too, we must really understand the needs 
of other people, of other nations—and act on our 
understanding. Is it true that ‘American people 
are very generous once they understand the need,” 
as one young Englishman said to me? Are we 
generous with food and thoughts, with mate- 
rials and ideas, with supplies and understanding? 
Are we willing to take time and make the effort 
to learn what home economists in other nations are 
doing, what homes of other countries need, how 
we can adapt our philosophy and our practice to 
their needs as we work together? 

We must decide, as individuals, as home econ- 
omists, as citizens, where and how our help will be 
of greatest value. Shall we help everywhere and 
in every way? Or shall we select situations where 
we can be most far-reaching in our efforts? 

To illustrate, groups in Germany have ideals 
that square with democratic principles. Surely we 
must support these people; they are few, the job 
they face is terrific. Are there new educational 
procedures that we can help them use? Should 
we help these German people in achieving demo- 
cratic principles? Or should we concentrate in- 
stead on helping people in other countries—-people 
with a long democratic history and traditions—in 
their fight against hunger, cold, and chaos? 

Or shall we focus our efforts on putting our own 
house in order? Can we have order in our own 
country and chaos in other countries? Can we 
have peace and plenty in the United States and 
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want in Europe and Asia? We know the answer 
is ““No!”” We need to understand why inflation 
in the United States means economic collapse else- 
where in the world. We need to do what we as 
home economists can do to stem the tide of infla- 
tion, to reduce waste of our resources. 

How can we make our efforts really effective in 
our long-time program of improving home life in 
America and in the world? 

Often as we three home economists considered 
shortcomings of German public schools, we thought: 
“For every problem we see here, we can find its 
counterpart in our own schools.”” Should we have 
stayed home to work on our own shortcomings? 
As we worked we found an answer that seemed right 
to us. In our country national groups are working 
hard to correct these problems, to overcome these 
shortcomings, to build a better and a more demo- 
cratic education. Therein lay the difference, a 
difference that made our task in Germany worth 
while. Could we so stir the hearts, and minds, and 
imaginations of German students and teachers 
that they would join us in our task, that they too 
would help meet the challenge laid down by the 
Country Women of the World? 

Then we would seize every opportunity to bring 
the best of what we knew in nutrition, in child 
development, in maintenance of family values, in 
democratic practices for home, school, and com- 
munity, to bear on the situation at hand. Perhaps 
other home economists would follow us to Germany 
to carry on. On our return to the United States we 
would try to build an understanding in the hearts 
and minds of home economics students and teachers 
of their counterparts in Germany. We would hope 
that other home economists would do the same for 
other countries. 

Home economists of the United States have long 
tried to build this international understanding by 
bringing students from other countries into the 
United States to study. For a long time, too, our 
home economists have been going to other countries 
to work on special assignments in nutrition, health, 
sanitation, child care, and education. 

We have attended international meetings in 
limited numbers. We have brought back reports 
which have added to our understanding and stimu- 
lated a desire for more knowledge of other peoples 
and other countries. We have had speakers from 
other countries on our state and national programs. 
Few of us can forget the discussion of family life in 
China, Norway, and Yugoslavia heard at our war- 
time meeting at the University of Maryland in 1943. 

If we really believe that the time has come when 


we. must do our part to help increase true under- 
standing of people in the world for each other, then 
we must go further and faster than we have in the 
past. We must build four-lane highways to better 
national and international understanding, and traffic 
must flow in both directions. 

Can we, as home economists, do this—individually 
and through our Association? Here are a few sug- 
gestions on how we might proceed. 

1. We can make a greater effort to have AHEA 
representatives at every international meeting con- 
cerned with problems which affect homes. 

2. We can increase our efforts in behalf of student 
and teacher exchange programs. 

3. We can work with other nations to provide 
basic materials in many languages. 

4. We can work out a plan for providing a con- 
densed version of the JourNAL oF Home Economics 
for distribution in countries around the world. 

5. We can help develop workshops in this and 
other countries to study common economic and 
social problems which affect homes. 

6. We can hold summer workshops in which home 
economics leaders can study international organiza- 
tions and work on ways to promote efforts of the 
United Nations and each of its supporting units. 

7. We can keep in touch with home economists 
who are working or have worked in other lands— 
aiding them in their work abroad and using them in 
study programs upon their return to our country. 
To do this we need to maintain an effective clearing- 
house of such workers and to provide new types of 
materials for use in other countries. 

8. We can provide graduate programs especially 
designed to prepare home economists for service in 
other countries. 

9. We can increase exchange memberships with 
home economics associations in other countries. 

10. We can work out ways by which each of us 
‘an gain more understanding from casual contacts 
with people from other countries who come to 
America. 

As Joshua Loth Liebman said in Peace of Mind: 


Everywhere we turn in the laboratory, whether in physics 
or chemistry or biology or in psychology, we find that isola- 
tion is what is impossible and that relationship is 
everything. Alone atom isa meaninglessatom. A related 
atom is the building stone of nature. A lone human being 
is a destroyer of values; a related human being is the builder 
of individual and social peace. 


Let us seek to understand our neighbors and _ re- 
late ourselves to them in common endeavors which 
will really keep the peace. 
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Increasing Understanding through Scholarships 


Miss Steele, managing editor of the JOURNAL, serves as 
secretary of AHEA’s international committee, which 
awards the Association’s international scholarships. 


HE AHEA’s international scholarships are 

current evidence of the Association’s long-time 

concern about international understanding. 
Each year the AHEA makes as many awards as funds 
on hand will permit to qualified applicants who have 
agreed, upon completion of their study in the United 
States, to return to their own country to work in 
some phase of home economics. 

To date, the AHEA has awarded 50 scholarships 
to 44 young women from 22 countries, and 22 insti- 
tutions of higher education in the United States 
have co-operated in thes» awards. Opportunity is 
now given to college home economics clubs and to 
all home economists and their friends to contribute 
to this plan for furthering home economics and 
strengthening international understanding. 

Each scholarship has a total value of $800—$400 
supplied by the AHEA from funds contributed for 
this purpose and $400, or its equivalent, by the 
institution at which the student studies. The In- 


Maria Constantinides of Athens, the AHEA’s first Greek 
student, is studying at the University of Nebraska. 


MARION H. STEELE 


Johanna Frederica Héweler of Amsterdam, Holland, at 
her desk in her South Hall room at Simmons College. 


stitute of International Education co-operates with 
the AHEA in selecting candidates. 

The 1947-48 international scholarship students 
are here introduced to AHEA members. 

“Jonnie” Hoéweler, as her Simmons College class- 
mates call her, attended schools of home economics 
in Amsterdam and The Hague and was a dietitian 
before she came to the State College of Washington 
a year ago as an exchange student. But, she says, 


When you ask about ten Dutch people, ‘‘What is a dieti- 
tian?’’ two will tell you, ‘‘Well, it must be a kind of 
religion’’; No. 3 might tell you that it could be a new type 
of incinerator; and the rest ... silence. About 99 per cent 
of our dietitians are used in hospital kitchens as a kind of 
intellectual cook. ... When I return to Holland I hope to 
show that a dietitian need not be hidden in a kitchen but 
that she can work very efficiently and knows ins and outs of 
her profession. 


Maria Constantinides, a graduate of the Haro- 
copios School in Callithea, Athens, Greece, worked 
for two years and eight months as a dietitian in a 
hospital in Athens for army officers and their families. 
Inasmuch as the hospital helped with her traveling 
expenses, she feels obliged to return there to work 
for one year after completing her study in the United 
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Cornellian Studio 


Hazel Manoranjan Sadoc of Lucknow, 
India, hopes to get her master’s degree 
this year at the New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University. 


States. But, she says, “I prefer to become a teacher 
of home economics as I think that is the way I can 
help my country more and especially the inhabitants 
of the little towrs in Greece.” 

Hazel Manoranjan Sadoc, a 1945 graduate of Isa- 
bella Thoburne College for Women in India, came 
to the United States to study child development at 
the Merrill-Palmer School during the year 1946—47. 
Last summer she studied at Vassar. Now she is an 
AHEA international scholarship student at Cornell 
University, where she is writing a thesis on ‘‘The 
Application of Modern Trends in Preschool and 
Parent Education in the United States to Conditions 
in the United Province in India.’”’ On her return to 
India she hopes to start a model nursery school in the 
public school system to be set up by the government. 

Zarina Soule writes from Michigan State College: 


I shall be returning to India a little later than I had 
expected due to the fact that I shall be getting married in 
New York soon after I graduate. This new development 
will prolong my stay in this country for a few months more. 
During this period I intend to visit home economics schools 
and see more of the country. Upon returning to India, I 
shall teach in a home economics school. It may be that due 
to recent changes in our governmental policies I will have to 
translate everything I have learned into my native language 
so that it can be of use to a larger number of people. I will 
also have to interpret the knowledge I have gained here to 
suit the standard and the way of living of my people. 


Mei-ling Wu, a graduate of Ginling College, taught 
biology for seven years in China. She writes as 
follows from Oregon State College: 


Zarina Soule of Jubbulpur, India, is 

again this year the AHEA’s Omicron 

Nu international scholarship student 
at Michigan State College. 
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Mei-Ling Wu of Nanking, China, is in 
her second year at Oregon State Col- 
lege, but this is her first year of study 
on an AHEA international scholarship. 


As soon as I finish my training, I will go back to China 
and teach in the colleges, hoping to help in training my 
people for the field of home economics. To produce more 
good homemakers and professional home economists is to 
increase the welfare of human beings. I am not ambitious 
for high positions. I only want to serve well. I will be 
faithful and willing to work in a small corner with full- 
hearted strength to help the people in greatest need... . 


Dean Milam’s supplement is typical of the com- 
ments of other deans: 


We are proud not only of the quality of work which 
Mei-ling is doing but of the quality of living which she 
exemplifies. She is making a fine contribution as an 
ambassador of good will for China and is a fine interpreter 
of Chinese culture. 


Chun-Ying Lee 
of Shanghai, 
China, hopes to 
reach Oregon 
State College in 
begin 
study in Janu- 
ary. gradu- 
ate of the Uni- 
versity of 
Shanghai, she 
has been teach- 
ing at the Chin- 
Teh Middle 
School in Shang- 
hai. She ex- 
pects to teach 
at Hwa Nan Col- 
lege upon her re- 
turn to China. 
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Art in the World Today 


Mr. Malone is director of the Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts. In addition to studying in Switzerland and Italy 
he attended Harvard University under a Fogg fellow- 
ship. While a student at Yale University he received 
the Louis Erich memorial prize. Since his return from 
service in the Navy he has directed the exhibition project 
“Life in the U. S. A.,” shown throughout Mexico 
for the State Department. 


URIOUSLY enough, it is felt by a good 

many people today that the machine has 

made the artist obsolete; in fact, that the 
age of art is past. 

As a museum director, I can scarcely be expected 
to endorse this point of view. I will go further and 
sav that the artist is more nearly indispensable than 
ever before. In this increasingly mechanical age 
we are without joy, without humor, without hope, in 
short without feeling of any kind, unless we include 
the artist in our future plans. To illustrate this, I 
should like to point out a pertinent statement on 
“Industry and Culture,” written by Alfred H. Barr, 


Jr.: 


It is through the artistic appreciation of natural forms that 
man has carried on his spiritual conquest of nature’s hostile 
Today man is lost in the far more treacherous 
On 


chaos. 
wilderness of industrial and commercial civilization. 
every hand, machines literally multiply our difficulties. If 
we are toend the divorce between our industry and culture, 
we must assimilate the machine aesthetically as well as 


economically. Not only must we bind Frankenstein, but 


we must make him beautiful. 


Rather a large order, isn’t it? But it is exactly here 
that we most need the dual function of the artist to 
help us adapt ourselves, visually and emotionally, to 


the shape of things to come. 


The Shape of Things as They Are 


The machine undoubtedly won the first round in 
the Nineteenth Century. It changed the face of the 
earth, building factories and causing slums every- 
where. But at the same time, artists were freed by 
that final mechanical invention, the camera, which 
satisfied the ultimate graphic need of the machine 
The artist was freed to explore again the emo- 


age. 
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tional values of this new world and its effect upon 
man. Daumier showed us the new underprivileged 
classes with humor and sympathy. The impression- 
ists showed us our new surroundings under certain 
conditions of poetic light. Cézanne showed us new 
and monumental shapes. But above all, all these 
artists saw a new design in the world. In sharing 
this feeling of design we can share a sense of purpose 

something larger than the individual, something 
universal. 


The Shape of Things to Come 

In awakening our perception of these qualities of 
design where we had not seen them before, the artist 
performs his other primary function. He changes 
our visual habits and gives us a new awareness of 
beauty in our everyday life. When we say we know 
what we like, we are really saving that we like what 
we already know. 

After all, where do we get our conception of how to 
Where 
do we get our ideas of how to use color and shape and 
line in our clothes, our furniture, and all the count- 
less things we have to make life livable? 

Personal judgment is probably the least exercised 
of all sources of ideas in this day of mass advertising. 
For that very reason, we make ourselves all the more 
subject to the whim of the manufacturer, the con- 
struction engineer, or the promotion manager. But, 
of course, they cannot consider design entirely as a 
matter of whim. Eventually they have to call in the 
designers, and designers are all essentially artists 
concerned with the nature of art; they are if they are 


build our cities, our stores, and our houses? 


good designers. 

It is in the work of the artist-designer that we 
most influenced by art in the modern world. 

Therefore, while the fine artists of today find 
themselves less and less understood by the society 
which produces them, they are painting more and 
more for themselves and for the understanding of 
the artist-designer. It is here that the artist stands 
in the vanguard of civilization. The artist insists 
that art did not stop in 1900 any more than it will in 
2900 A.D. The artists of today are still active in re- 
interpreting the world in terms which can be used 
and re-used in industrial design. Every industrialist 
whose product depends on good design for its market 
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value should be aware of this important role of the 
artist. 

Creative industrial design has advanced at a rapid 
pace during the last 25 years. Its successes are no 
longer confined to objects which are themselves the 
product of new conditions, such as automobiles and 
airplanes. The feeling for purely formal values, 
first expressed in our time by the artists from 
Cézanne to Picasso, has now definitely entered archi- 
tecture and the decorative arts. Our china, glass- 
ware, rugs, and chairs begin to show a common 
spirit. They show clean lines, a fine sense of fitness 
to use, and beautiful proportions which must always 
be present in machine work. If the machine lacks 
these characteristics or attempts to imitate a hand- 
craft elaboration of another day, it has few charms 
with which to attract the eye or the mind. 

The question is: What is the general attitude about 
the design of articles to be produced in quantity for 
everyday use by the large buying public of a nation 
like ours? And what will the greatest number of 
people want when production is back to normal? 

Will people demand honest, good construction and 
modesty in design? Or will they want the showy, 
the pseudo-antique, the ornate, and the sham? 

What will the stores promote and buy to sell to the 
public? Will the merchandisers provide the people 
with what they want? Or will they continue to 
offer what the people bought in 1937? 

The problem of design does not end in the studio 
and the factory. Modern design is based on the 
principle of conspicuous economy and suitability of 
form to use. 

Unfortunately, the culture which still dominates 
the western world is founded on the principle of 
“conspicuous waste.’’ The aim of the arts in this 
society is not essentially to serve and enrich life but 
to establish the financial position of the patron. If 
the poorer member of society cannot achieve this 
kind of beauty in the original, he demands it in some 
cheaper reproduction or caricature. 
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The machine has revolutionized this condition of 
class consciousness. By its aid, we now have at our 
command a store of power which, if properly used, 
will do away with industrial slavery and create for 
every member of the community an equal share in 
the essentials of life. The esthetic appreciation that 
goes with this system of production is necessarily 
different from that which fitted a purely handcraft 
production. And unless this esthetic appreciation 
is formulated and generally applied the machine will 
have no rational and effective end. There is still a 
place for individuality in this new economy—for 
individuality is a constant attribute of the fully 
developed human personality. But we can enjoy 
these new forms to the full only when we no longer 
ask them to satisfy irrelevant interests such as the 
impulse to display oneself and to demand homage 
not for what one is but for what one has. 

We stand on the threshold of a new age, and, unless 
we understand the machine and use it in the creation 
of appropriate standards and modes of life, we will be 
debased by it. 

Standardization at a high level will give us freedom 
and new opportunities for cultural expression. 
Standardization at a low level with sensuous display 
as its principal aim will endow a vast population with 
the vices of its masters. The United States is today 
in a position to lead the world in what constitutes the 
form of things to come. The ideals of a people are 
expressed in the things they make or buy to have 
about them in their daily living. Are there shown 
today in the stores or will there be in the future the 
type of straightforward and honestly made com- 
modities that the average citizen needs? 

The road branches, and it is up to everyone of us 
to make the choice. It is up to us to know and to 
demand the best when we see it. And it is still up 
to the artist, as the leader of our visual habits, to 
point the way, not only by giving us new ways of 
seeing the beauty in this world but also by helping 
to create a new world. 


Challenging Thought 


The conflict between Russia and the United States today is a conflict both of 
interests and of ideas, but on one point the two countries agree—on the need for 
improving the lot of the common man, the need to abolish poverty, to promote 
health and education, to enlarge all the activities that lead to a better human life. 
It is along these lines that the United States and Russia should be competing 


today. 


In that competition there need be defeat for none and there can be vic- 


tories for all—Verra Micuees Dean in the Journal of the American Association 


of University Women, Summer 1947. 
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Trends in Dietary Practices of College Women 


MINA WOLF LAMB and CLARA MUELLER MC PHERSON 


Dr. Lamb, associate professor of foods and nutrition 
al Texas Technological College, received her PhD 
al Columbia University and was one of the last stu- 
dents to finish her graduate work under Mary Swartz 
Rose. Mrs. McPherson received her \LS degree from 
Texas Technological College and is now instructor of 
foods and nutrition at Texas Technological College. 


learn whether education in nutrition re- 

sults in better dietary practices among col- 

lege women, a survey was made of the food 
consumption of 16 women who were residents of 
Casa Linda, a co-operative house at Texas Techno- 
logical College. 

All data on food were collected ‘as purchased” 
during the experimental periods in each of the five 
vears from 1940 to 1944. Reeords included the food 
consumption of 213 students. The quantity of food 
consumed was determined by taking an inventory of 
food on hand at the beginning of the survey week, 
adding all purchases, and subtracting from the total 
the inventory at the end of the week. Students 
participating were judged to be moderately active 
women averaging 20 vears in age. Food was freely 
selected by the students who were responsible for its 
preparation. Meals were classed as moderate to 
low in cost at the time of the study. 

Amounts of food consumed per person per week 
were classified into food groups. The nutritive 
value of each.food was calculated and expressed as 


the average nutrient consumption per person per 
day. Table 1 shows the average weekly food con- 
sumption per person for each experimental period 
and the average for the five-year period. The quan- 
tities of food consumed were compared with those of 
the moderate- and low-cost plans given in “Family 
Food Plans for Good Nutrition” (USDA, AWI-78, 
1945). Charts 1 and 2 compare the food and nutri- 
ent intake with the recommended standards. 

The average daily caloric intake for the five-year 
period showed a negligible deviation from the stand- 
ard. That college girls may not be moderately ac- 
tive was shown by a dietary study in 1943 with 
college girls in a co-operative dormitory. On the 
basis of a moderately active diet, the food consump- 
tion of these girls was found to be low in calories. 
Yet the girls showed no loss of weight, indicating an 
adequate caloric consumption. 

The recommended amount of milk was purchased 
and consumed daily-—an excellent practice for get- 
ting the optimum amount of milk in the diet, accord- 
ing to this study. The average weekly consumption 
of potatoes was below the standard. However, con- 
sumption of citrus fruits and tomatoes and green and 
vellow vegetables was higher than the standard, in- 
dicating a preference for these vegetables over that 
for potatoes, since the students exercised free choice. 

Consumption of meats was low, probably because 
of their expense, limited availability, and rationing 
during the war. Data reveal that the diet was ade- 
quate in nutrients, even though low in meat intake, 


TABLE 1 


Average weekly food consumption per person during various periods from 1940 to 1944 


LENGTH OF MILK | DRIED 


DATS RECORD |PRODUCTS POTATOS LEGUMES 
weeks quarts lb o: | lb oz 
Oct. 1940 1 6.1 1 510 3 
Oct. 1941 4 6.1 1 510 2 
Mar. 1942 4 6.3 
Mar. 1943 1 6.8 1 13;0 8 
Apr. 1943 1 6.0 1 11;0 2 
Apr. 1944 1 6.7 1 4 0 0 
Aug. 1944 1 5.4 1 10 0 1 
Average 6.2 1 9/);0 2 


Standard for 16- to 20-year-olds* 
On moderate-cost dietaries 8. 
On low-cost dietaries 5. 


GREEN AND OTHER 


lb 02 Db 0 lb oz mumber 1b oz lb oz lb | lb o 
1 5 2 7 2 9 4.1 1 0O;2 10/0 14\|0 9 
7 2 5 3 7 | 4.1 l 3/1 14;0 10 
3 0 | 3.9 0 14/2 0;0 15 
9 l 6 5.0 £12 
2 6 2 12 3 3 | 4.1 9/10 § 
3 l 2 2 l 5 | 5.3 1 Tis 613 4,0 14 
1 ll 2 ii 2 6 7.6 11;2 81:0 Wil 4 
3 @ 2 9 2 8 | 4.9 1 18 
112;20/;83 0;6.0 0/;0 10 
1 12 8 | 2 8,50 2 0/3 8) 0 12'0 10 


* From “Family Food Plans for Good Nutrition,’’ U. 8. Dept. Agriculture, AWI-78, 1945. 
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indicating quality rather than quantity consumption 
and reflecting careful planning. Since cereal prod- 
ucts and legumes often require more preparation 
time to insure their palatability and since students 
are apt to select foods which require least prepara- 
tion time, these products were consumed in insuffi- 
cient quantities. However, records reveal that at 
least half of the cereal foods eaten were whole grain. 
According to a study made in 1946, college students 
eat prepared cereals when they have no choice in 
selection but will not order them of their own accord. 
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Cuart 1. PERCENTAGE DEVIATION OF THE AVERAGE 
WEEKLY Foop CONSUMPTION PER PERSON FROM 
THE RECOMMENDED STANDARD FOR MODERATE- 

or Low-Cost DIeTARIES 


1. Milk and milk products 6. Other fruits and vege- 


(+24%) tables (0%) 

2. Potatoes (—47.9°%) 7. Eggs (—2%) 

3. Dried legumes (0°) 8. All meats (—40°7) 

4. Citrus fruits and toma- 9. All cereal products 
toes (+14.3° ) (—18.8°% ) 

5. Green and yellow vege- 10. All fats (+25°,) 
tables (+70.8%) 11. Sugar and its products 


(+50%) 


The marked rise in egg consumption which oc- 
curred in August 1944 may have been due to the 
season of the year; eggs are plentiful and inexpensive 
during the summer. During other experimental 
weeks when eggs were more expensive, they were 
consumed in lesser amounts. 

The high fat and sugar consumption is a general 
characteristic of American diets. This high con- 
sumption may have replaced more essential foods in 
the diet, such as potatoes, legumes, and meat, by 
supplying extra calories and by consuming an unduly 
large share of the food dollar. 
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Table 2 gives a brief summary of dietary studies of 
college women published since 1934, pointing out 
chief deficiencies reported by the authors.  Pre- 
dominant among deficiencies revealed in early stud- 
ies were those in protein, iron, and calcium, with high 
intakes of such refined foods as fats and sugars. Re- 
cent studies have shown fewer deficiencies in di- 
etaries of college women with more nearly the recom- 
mended nutrient intake. 
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CuHart 2. PERCENTAGE DEVIATION OF THE AVERAGE 
Datty Nutrient INTAKE PER PERSON FROM THE 
RECOMMENDED STANDARD 


1. Calories (—0.4%) 5. Carotenes and vitamin A 


(+105°7,) 
2. Protein (+15.9%) 6. Thiamine (+34°;) 
3. Caleium (+22%) 7. Riboflavin (+25.6°) 
4. Iron (+14.7%) 8. Ascorbic acid (+7.5°) 


Conclusions 


A higher than standard consumption of the three 
groups of foods which have been most emphasized by 
recent findings in nutrition—(1) green and yellow 
vegetables, (2) citrus fruits and tomatoes, and (3) 
milk and its products—-was shown in this study to be 
of value in obtaining an optimum consumption of 
nutrients even on a low-cost food budget. 

A preference for fat and sugar resulted in higher 
than recommended intake of these two foods, which 
implies that careful planning is still necessary to 
subordinate them in the diet. 
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TABLE 2 
A comparison of the quality of diets of college women from 1934 to 1947 


DEFICIENCIES REPORTED BY AUTHORS 
YEAR 
REPORTED 


In food groups 


AUTHORS LOCATION OF STUDY PLACE WHERE FOOD WAS EATEN re zs 
| | In nutrients 
1934 | Goddard et al. (1) | University of Cali- Dormitory 
| fornia at Los An- 


| Iron, vitamin A 


| geles 
1934 | Kramer et al. (2) Kansas Agricultural Selected group Protein* 
+ Experiment Station 
1934 | Latzke (3) North Dakota Agri- Cafeteria Especially low in| Vegetables, fruit, 
cultural College iron, calcium, cal- milk, and cereal 
ories,andvitaminC!| products 

1935 | Wheeler and Mallay Vassar College Co-operative dormi- | Iron | Cereals, meat, and 

| (4) tory | legumes 

1939 Morris and Bowers | Utah State Agricul- | Home, boarding Phosphorus, iron, | All generally lower 

(5) tural College house, dormitory, | thiamine, ascorbic than standards 
bachelor quarters acid 

1941 | Pittman et al. (6) Ohio State Univer- | In_ selected group | Phosphorus and pro- | Milk 

sity (freely chosen di- |  tein* 
ets) 
1941 Jackson and Schuck | Purdue University Sorority and co-op- | None | Dairy products 

(7) erative dormitory 

1942 | Reynolds et al. (8) North Central States| Dormitory, home, | | Citrus fruits, milk, 

| bachelor quarters, | | whole grains, and 

_ cafeteria | green and yellow 

1943. MecMillanand Lever- University of Ne- | Co-operative dormi- | Protein Leafy green and yel- 

| ton (9) braska | tory | low vegetables, po- 

| tatoes, and cereals 
1946 Scoular and Foster | North Texas State Dormitory | None | 
(10) Teachers College | | 

1947 Lamb and McPher- | Texas Technological Co-operative dormi- | None | Potatoes, meat, and 

son College | tory | cereal products 

* These ave nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus balance studies. 

+t Estimations made from graph. 

Even though the quantity of meat consumption 5. Morris, S., and Bowers, M. A study of the diet of 
was below recommended amounts, the quality of Dietetic Assoc. 
selection helped to provide an adequate nutrient in- 
take. 6. Prrrman, M.8., McKay, H., Kunerrn, B. L., Parton, 

Results of this study indicate that the diets of M. B., Epe.siure, N., Cox, G., Suepex, E., and 


. Cuen,J. Nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus intakes 
college women are improving in quality and quantity of college women. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 17, No. 10 


of items selected from the protective food groups. (Dec. 1941), pp. 947-954. 


7. Jackson, P., and Scuuck, C. Nutritional adequacy of 


References foods purchased by college women on limited and more 
liberal food budgets. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 17, No. 
1. Gopparp, V. R., Garpner, M., Gipson, T., HARBour, 8 (Oct. 1941), pp. 784-789. 


H., and Harpison, J. Food economy in a university 
dormitory managed at moderate cost. J. Am. Die- 


tetic Assoc. 9, No. 5 (Jan. 1934), pp. 353-360. 8. Reynoips, M. 8., Outson, M. A., Pirrman, M. &., 

McKay, H., Parron, M. B., Donetson, E., Lever- 

2. Kramer, M. M., Evers, H. F., Fuercuer, M. G., and Ton, R., Meiiier, E. J., and Birtinc, M. H. The 
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Some Plans for the 1948 AHEA Meeting 


Miss Fallgatter, AHEA vice-president and chairman 
of the committee assigned to develop program plans 
for the 1948 Association meeting, presents some 
results of the first conference of her committee. 


HE Home in the World Community.” This 

is the theme chosen for the 39th annual 

meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association that is to be held in Minneapolis, June 
21 to 24, 1948. 

The home economist who comes to this convention 
will do well to arrive in time for the first meeting 
scheduled for Monday morning, June 21. Further, 
she should plan to stay through the big birthday 
dinner honoring the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics on Thursday after the last session. 
This is an important birthday; it marks 25 years of 
the Bureau’s research service to homes and families 
the world over. 

Early morning “eye openers” are on the program 
again and will serve as “mind openers”’ as well. 

At the first general meeting on the very first day, 
nationally prominent speakers will be heard. Other 
general sessions also—one is scheduled for each day— 
will feature national and international authorities. 


To shape plans for the 38th 
annual meeting of AHEA, 
scheduled for Minneapolis, 
June 21 to 24, 1948, mem- 
bers of the program plan- 
ning committee, official 

staff members of the Associa- 
tion, and the chairman of 
local arrangements, met in 
Chicago, November 2 and 3. 
Shown are: left to right 
(standing) Wylle B. McNeal, 
Ann M. Krost, Mildred 
Horton; (seated) Lorna 
Goodman, Mary Inez Mann, 
Florence Fallgatter, Marie 
Dye, Mrs. Katharine M. 
Alderman, Mary Barber. 


FLORENCE FALLGATTER 


As usual, subject matter divisions will have two 
half-day sessions—one on Monday afternoon and 
one on Wednesday morning. Professional depart- 
ments will have two half-day meetings also—Tues- 
day afternoon and Thursday morning. This ar- 
rangement means that in any two of the four days of 
the annual meeting a person will be able to partici- 
pate in at least one program each of the subject 
matter division and of the professional department 
in which she is particularly interested, and, in addi- 
tion, attend at least two general sessions. The 
Association business meeting is scheduled for 
Wednesday afternoon. Two council meetings will 
be held—one on Monday evening, one on Thursday 
afternoon. Tuesday evening is being kept clear of 
meetings upon the request of the local committee for 
something very special being planned by the Minne- 
sota groups. 

Announcements about the general session speakers 
will be made as rapidly as final arrangements are 
completed. Officers of divisions and departments 
are responsible for planning their own section pro- 
grams. Within the next few months, many indi- 
viduals and groups will be invited to accept places on 
the various programs. It is hoped that all who are 
asked to serve will readily respond. 
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Consumers Speak on Household Kquipment 


Another phase of the nationwide Consumer Speaks 
project is presented herewith. To the wants of con- 
sumers who spoke up about pots and pans, refrigerators, 
and washing machines (reported in the January 1947 
JOURNAL and in the November Consumer Education 
Service) are now added those of women voting on irons 
and ironing boards. Oneta Liter, home electrification 
specialist of the Rural Electrification Administration, 
Washington, D. C., and Mrs. Sarah Porter Ellis, 
director of farm home service of the Southern States 
Cooperative, Richmond, Virginia, make the report. 


AND irons received more attention than any 

other of the articles of household equip- 

ment considered in the 1946-47 dis- 
cussions of the Consumer Speaks project. Out of 
a total of 5,674 individuals, meeting in 363 discussion 
groups in 16 states (Arkansas, Arizona, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Utah, and Wisconsin) to 
discuss qualities desired in equipment, 2,562 persons 
in 177 groups in 10 states elected to consider the 
hand iron. Seventy groups (1,080 persons) dis- 
cussed cooking utensils, 63 (1,047 persons) refriger- 
ators, 42 (684 persons) washing machines, and 11 
(301 persons) ironing boards. Both rural and urban 
areas were represented: 77.6 per cent of the partici- 
pants were farm people, and 22.4 per cent came 
from towns or cities. \ 

Each group selected the types of equipment which 
it wished to discuss and, as in the 1945-46 meetings, 
expressed its views as to features considered “es- 
sential’? or “desirable” in the chosen appliances. 
Project planners recommended that actual pieces of 
equipment considered, or pictures of them, be on 
display during group discussion; also that members 
of each group be left to suggest features or charac- 
teristics in which they were interested as a result of 
their own experiences and observations. Many 
discussion leaders were probably professional home 
economists; many were homemakers. 

Interest of participants centered upon. safety, 
convenience, and performance features in home 
appliances. Appearance drew few opinions and 
few recommendations. This may indicate approval 
of the appearance of present models, or it may 
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suggest a belief that enough interest is already being 
shown in appearance to assure further improve- 
ments in this direction. The reports indicate a 
primary interest in functional features of household 
equipment, in characteristics which make for ef- 
ficiency in use and maintenance. 

Features suggested usually were those which’ these 
consumers would like to see incorporated in standard 
models of equipment at moderate rather than at 
luxury prices. Many such features are available on 
some models of present-day equipment. 

The main characteristics considered “essential” 
and those designated ‘desirable’? in the hand iron 
and its inevitable accompaniment—the ironing 
board—are presented herewith. 


Hand Irons 


In general, women voting seemed familiar with 
accepted characteristics of a good hand iron. More 
than 116 different hand iron features were reviewed. 

A majority of the votes cast were for performance 
features. A well-pointed sole plate for ironing 
ruffles was the hand-iron characteristic considered 
most essential by the largest number (767) of those 
voting; 590 thought it desirable. Among other 
features voted as either essential or desirable for good 
performance in a hand iron were slots or grooves for 
buttons; even heat distribution; an element rated at 
1,000 watts; a smooth, slender sole plate with a 
beveled edge; a thermostat to indicate temperatures 
suited to various fabrics; and an iron light in weight. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of votes for these 
items. 

Convenience characteristics ranked next to per- 
formance in importance in the judgment of those 
women voting on hand irons. Some kind of thermo- 
stat to control the heat was the single item receiving 
the greatest number of votes, more than 1,600, Of 
these votes, 10.6 per cent showed preference for 
thermostats showing the proper setting for different 
fabrics. Consumers differed as to the importance 
of the thermostat: 644 votes were cast for it as es- 
sential; 963 for it as desirable. 

A comfortable handle was considered essential by 
more than half the women voting on this character- 
istic. Other suggested convenience characteristics 
were a nontipping, sturdy rest and a thumb rest. 
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About 600 women voted favorably on a built-in cord, 
preferably attached at the side. However, nearly 
400 preferred detachable cords. Table 2 shows the 
division of votes on convenience features of irons. 


TABLE 1 
Votes on performance characteristics in a hand iron 


VOTES FOR | VOTES FOR 


CHARAC- CHAR AC 
TOTAL TERISTIC TERISTIC 
PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS VOTES consiD- 


ERED ES- | ERED DE 
| | SENTIAL | SIRABLF 


Sole plate well-pointed for ironing | 


ruffles and corners | 1357 | 767 | 590 
Sole plate with slots or grooves for | 

buttons 1037, 510 527 
Sole plate with even heat distribu- 

tion.... SIl H6 | 365 
Heat element rated at 1,000 watts | 676 | 341 335 
Iron light in weight 642 | 338 304 
Sole plate with beveled edge | 596) 346 | 250 
Sole plate that is smooth. . ee 306 
Thermostat to indicate tempera- 

tures suited to various fabrics 319 169 | 150 
Sole plate that is slender 300 150 150 


Safety features were third in importance in the 
minds of these voters. A durable, well-insulated 
cord was considered most essential by more than 
half and most desirable by more than a third. Table 
3 lists these and other safety features which recerved 
the majority of votes. 


TABLE 2 


Votes on convenience characteristics in a hand tron 


VOTES FOR VOTES FOR 


CHARA( CHARA( 
TOTAL | TERISTIC | TERISTK 
CONVENIENCE CHARACTERISTICS VOTES CONSID CONSID 


ERED Es- ERED DE- 
SENTIAL SIRABLE 


Thermostat 1607 644 963 
Comfortable handle. . 1172 | 7) | 452] 
Nontipping, sturdy rest | 931; 479 | 452 
Thumb rest 852 | 380 | 172 
Built-in cord. 590 | 282 
Hand grip on end of plug | 386 213 | 173 
Cord separate from iron | 370 | 222 148] 


A guarantee which states how long the iron is 
expected to give good performance was considere| 
essential by 399 of the 691 voting on this feature; 
292 thought it desirable. A trade-mark was voted 
as essential or desirable by 300 women. 

Durability of the hand iron seemed to be a quality 
taken for granted as an integral part of construction; 
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it did not receive many separate votes. Further 
study of votes cast in smaller numbers than most of 
those listed reveal consumer interest in an iron with 
dependable performance; a long-lasting heating unit; 
a smooth, glossy finish; informative labeling; an 
accurately-calibrated temperature control; and one 
of moderate cost. 


Ironing Boards 


Of all household equipment, ironing boards were 
discussed by the smallest number of groups and 
persons reporting in 1946-47. The apparent lack of 
concern may be due in part to the fact that home- 
makers learn how to improvise and make satisfactory 
ironing boards themselves, while they are entirely 
dependent on the commercial market for other 
pieces of household equipment included in the Con- 
sumer Speaks project. 


TABLE 3 


Votes on safety characteristics in a hand iron 


VOTES FOR VOTES FOR 


CHARA CHARAK 
TOTAL TERISTK TERISTIC 
SAFETY CHARACTERISTI VOTES CONSID CONSID 

| ERED ES- ERED 


| 
SENTIAL SIRABLI 


Durable and well-insulated eord 853 514 339 
| 
| 


Coil spring elbow on cord 512 192 320 
Handle which is high enough and 

long enough to prevent burning 

hands. . | 477 225 252 
Heat-resistant handle $22 $22 0 


Members of one group stated that they liked a 
wide board for ironing, especially for ironing sheets. 
Other women voted for a drop leaf which could be 
raised to add width to the board. An ironing board 
with adjustable height drew the most votes: 106 of 
the 125 votes on this feature considered it essential. 
A warp-proof top and a solid frame were also almost 
unanimously considered essential. A large pro- 
portion of those voting on the item wanted a sleeve 
board attached to the ironing board and a top that 
measured 45 to 60 inches in length and 15 to 20 inches 
in width. 

A firm, 3- to ?-inch-thick pad of nonflammable 
material, covered with a smooth, strong material 
which extends over the ironing board sides and _ is 
~asily removed was an almost unanimous choice of 
the voters. All who voted on the feature wanted a 
rack for the iron, and 49 out of 62 votes were cast 
for an ironing board equipped with white rubber tips 
to prevent damage to the floor. 


| 
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EKeonomie Status of Married College Students 


HAZEL M. CUSHING, VELMA PHILLIPS, and AILCIE STEVENSON 


Dr. Cushing, now retired and living in Towa City, was 
formerly specialist in family life research at Washing- 
ton State College; Dr. Phillips is dean of home eco- 
nomics at the College; and Miss Stevenson is assistant 
state supervisor of home economics in Washing- 
ton. The study reported here was initiated by 
Mrs. Arlene Wadkins when a junior at the College. 


HAT is the financial status of college 

students who marry? How much income 

have they and how much property, real 
and personal, do they own? How much help do 
they expect to receive from their parents after 
marriage? To what extent do they safeguard their 
economic security by taking out health and_ life 
insurance policies? 

In the spring of 1946, the wives of 260 married 
students at the State College of Washington helped 
to answer these questions. All except 24 of the 
260 couples had married during the 5-year period 
from 1941 to 1946-13 were married prior to 1939, 
1! during 1943-4, and 75 during 1945-46. In 
other words, the bulk of the marriages occurred 


during war vears. 


About Their Backgrounds 

At the time of marriage, 60 per cent of the hus- 
bands were in the armed forces, 35 per cent as 
enlisted personnel, 25 per cent as officers. Of the 
remaining husbands, 22 per cent were working; 
12 per cent were in school; § per cent were both 
working and in school; and 3 per cent were neither 
employed nor in school. Of the wives, 58 per cent 
were working; 22 per cent were in school; and 14 
per cent were at home. Only 4 per cent of wives 
were in the armed forces; 2 per cent were in school 
and also working. 

A check on their education at time of marriage 
showed 78 per cent of the husbands and 67 per cent 
of the wives to have had college or professional 
training. One-fifth of the husbands and one-third 
of the wives had attended high school only, and two 
wives and one husband had attended only elementary 
school. The educational background of the hus- 
hands was, therefore, somewhat, but not to a great 


degree, superior to that of their wives. 


More than half of the couples had been acquainted 
from two to five years. About one-fifth of the 
couples had known each other less than a year; 
another fifth had known each other for five or more 
vears. Approximately 45 per cent had been ‘‘going 
together” 
had gone together for five or more years. The 
modal courtship was from two to four years for 
approximately half of the couples. Courtships of 
more than five years seemed to be linked with low 


a year or less when married; 7 per cent 


incomes and small savings, and courtships of less 
than a year seemed to indicate good income and 
large savings, though the latter situation may have 
resulted from increased economic opportunities 
offered by exigencies of the war years. 

The modal age for both husband and wife at the 
time of marriage was between 21 and 24 years. 
It ineluded nearly one-third of the group. The 
next largest group (56 persons) consisted of hus- 
bands between the ages of 21 and 24 years with 
Wives under 21 years of age. A third group (38 per- 
sons) Was made up of husbands more than 25 years 
old and wives between 21 and 24 years. In about 10 
per cent of the cases both partners were under 21 
years of age, and in an equal per cent of cases both 
were 25 years old or older when married. In 10 
cases husbands over 25 had married wives under 
21. In 19 cases, wives were older than their 
husbands. 

Both parents approved of the marriage in 89 
per cent of the cases. Only 5 per cent of the couples 
were married without the knowledge of their parents. 

On the whole, these marriages represent true 
assortative matings in that the marriage partners 
are approximately similar in age, education, and 
probably in socioeconomic background as indicated 
by the high percentage of parental approval. 


About Their Finances 


Half of these 260 couples 
had a combined total of less than $500 in money 


Money and securities. 


and securities at the time of marriage, two-thirds 
had less than $1,000. Seven couples were in debt 
when married; and one couple had more than $15,000 
in money and securities. 

Real estate. 


any real estate. 


In only 16 cases did couples own 
Five couples had combined hold- 
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ings valued at $5,000 or more, and one couple owned 
real property valued at more than $20,000. 

Car and household possessions. More than half 
of the 260 couples did not possess an automobile 
at the time of marriage. About one-fifth owned 
‘ars valued at less than $500; seven couples had 
‘“Jalopies” valued at less than $100. 

Of these couples, 113 had no household possessions 
whatever. Ninety-two couples valued their house- 
hold possessions at less than $500 at the time of 
marriage; 22 couples valued theirs above $500. 

Combined value of real and personal property. 
Twenty couples valued their total property when 
married at less than $100. Other total valuations 
were between $100 and $1,000 for 111 couples, 
between $1,000 and $3,000 for 87 couples, and 
between $3,000 and $10,000 for 38 couples. Four 
had property worth more than $10,000. 

Combined income at time of marriage. For 188 
couples out of the 260 (two-thirds of the group) 
the combined income of husband and wife at time 
of marriage was more than $150. Eight couples 
reported no income; 9 reported $50 or less a month; 
and 25 reported $100 or less. The average com- 
bined monthly incomes of husbands and wives was 
$277. 

Savings. In general, the amount of savings 
rose as income increased. Couples more than 25 
years of age reported the highest percentage of 
savings with real and personal property valued 
at more than $1,000; cases in which both husband 
and wife were under 21 years reported lowest sav- 
ings. Both income and savings were highest for 
those with some professional or special education. 
Differences in economic status between couples 
with high school education and those with from 
one to four years of college were slight. 

Insurance. In all but 10 per cent of the cases, 
some life insurance was carried at the time of mar- 
riage. In about half of the cases both husband and 
wife were covered; in the remainder of cases the 
husband alone carried insurance. The wife’s in- 
surance with a few exceptions was not more than 
$3,000, whereas more than half of the husbands had 
coverage between $10,000 and $15,000. Three- 
fourths reported no specific health insurance. 

Aid expected from parents. Of the 520 individuals 
involved in the study, 94 per cent said that they 
expected no aid from parents, and 96 per cent in- 
dicated that they had no expectation of inheriting 
anything. Only 16 couples expected some help 
in living expenses from their parents. 

Finances in relation to courtship. The combined 
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monthly income of husband and wife and the amount 
of money or securities possessed by them showed 
little consistent relationship either to the length 
of their courtship or of their acquaintance. This 
fact may be due to the unusual economic conditions 
prevailing during war vears. 

Income in relation to year of marriage. The year 
in which couples were married showed a definite 
relationship to their income. Of those marrying 
during 1945 and 1946, 71 per cent were receiving 
as much as $200 a month. Prior to 1939, only 31 
per cent received so large an income. 

Relation of income to level of education. Profes- 
sional or special education was definitely favorable 
to size of income and to total value of property 
in the case of both husband and wife. Only a 
slight difference in economic status, however, existed 
between those reporting high school and some college 
training. 


In General 

This study of the financial status at the time 
of marriage of 260 couples enrolled in the spring 
of 1946 at the State College of Washington revealed 
that typically the student had married between 
the ages of 21 and 24 years a person of about his 
own age during the war years, 1941 to 1946. Both 
husband and wife had had some college or profes- 
sional training at the time of marrage. They were 
receiving a combined income of more than $200 per 
month, owned no real estate or car, and had less 
than $1,000 in savings. They were well insured by 
reason of the fact that, as inductees, government 
insurance was provided. 

These couples had married with the knowledge 
and approval of their parents. They expected no 
financial help from parents, nor did they look forward 
to inheriting anything from them. On the whole, 
the majority of them were in a fairly favorable 
economic situation at the time of marriage. 

The financial status of these students at the time 
the data were gathered was unknown. The majority 
was no doubt living on GI allotments plus remunera- 
tion for part-time work of the husband. In some 
cases Wives were working full time or part time. 
Many of these couples had young children to care 
for. Nevertheless, with basic income guaranteed 
by the government and with wives qualified to earn 
because of training and experience, they appeared 
willing to sacrifice immediate money and comfort 
in order to increase future potential earning capacity 
and self-development by continuing education at 
the college level. 
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Expanding Research in Family Consumption 


Dr. Reid has been head of the family economics depart- 
ment of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics since 1945. She taught at Iowa State 
College for 13 years prior to coming to Washington, D.C., 
to join the staff of the Bureau of the Budget. 


WO things make it look as if an expansion in 

the research on family consumption is just 

around the corner—an increased recognition 
of the value of data on family consumption and an 
increase in funds for research of this type. 

Home economists have long stressed the need for 
family consumption studies. They wanted a sound 
basis for gauging the level of consumption and in- 
comes of families so that their educational programs 
would have maximum usefulness. They wanted to 
know how many families were getting or seemed to 
be able to buy adequate food, clothing, housing, 
medical care, and other things needed. They 
wanted facts about differences in needs and in 
spending, as shown by income, family type, place of 
residence, and other things, in order to give guidance 
in family financial planning. 

Other groups, too, are interested in family con- 
sumption data: Those administering relief want a 
basis for allowances of both money and relief in 
kind; others want facts to use in setting income tax 
exemption for dependents or for indicating what 
groups are most affected by such programs as en- 
richment of cereals, health insurance, and housing 
subsidy. Still others want a basis for gauging po- 
tential markets for various products. 

In 1946 Public Law 733 sponsored by Congress- 
men Hope and Flannagan was enacted. It author- 
ized funds for consumption studies of any type 
among rural families and among urban families for 
studies that relate to markets for agricultural prod- 
ucts. Some of them must be cooperative. Thus, in 
the next few years, many family economists will 
jointly be exploring further the factors that cause 
consumption to differ among families and to change 
from time to time; they will be giving more time to 
measuring the adequacy of consumption in meeting 
family needs. 

The prospective expansion of research poses many 
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questions: What kind of facts should be secured? 
What families should be included? What are the 
best methods of getting data, of tabulating and 
analyzing them? How can family economists work 
together to get the benefit of each other’s experience 
and to avoid duplication? Should new data be 
gathered or should data on hand be more fully 
analyzed? Natural inclinations of family econo- 
mists will undoubtedly lead them to go beyond legal 
requirements in their co-operative efforts. 

What are some of the major types of family con- 
sumption studies? Which ones are best? A study 
might cover all goods and services used by the family 
or it might relate to food, to clothing, or to medical 
‘rare. In addition, facts obtained may deal with 
dollar totals only or they may have to do with prices 
paid and quantity and quality of items purchased or 
used. 

If, for example, one wishes to study how family 
spending for different things is related, it is necessary 
to get facts as to total spending. In some situations 
it might be desirable to see how an unusually high 
expenditure for one thing affects expenditures for 
others. Does the high cost of housing affect food, 
clothing? If so, how much? 

Dollars, however, give a very limited picture of 
consumption. Facts about quantity and quality 
are important in any measure of consumption. This 
is especially true when prices are different for families 
being compared. Relative levels of consumption of 
families in two different periods can be more closely 
estimated if facts are secured about the number of 
shoes bought and pounds of meat consumed than if 
information is provided only on dollars spent or 
value of products used. Farm-urban comparisons 
even in a single year are more meaningful if facts 
are provided as to goods and services used. 

A consumption study might get facts as to things 
purchased, or it might include facts about goods 
such as food, fuel, and housing—received without 
direct expenditure. However, research workers 
raise a question as to how far one should go in get- 
ting such facts. Little has been done to measure the 
use of library and school facilities, the extent of free 
medical care and related health services, or the use 
of free recreational facilities. It is difficult to place 
a money value on these; yet they may be very im- 
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portant to families and differ much among com- 
munities. In intensive studies of a limited segment 
of consumption, these can be investigated in terms of 
use, if not in terms of money, and their relation to 
purchases and their contribution to general welfare 
gauged. 

If facts about all types of consumption are in- 
cluded in a study, only limited information about 
each type can be secured; otherwise families and in- 
terviewers tend to get tired when filling in the 
schedules. When the housewife becomes fatigued or 
anxious about the passing of time, data tend to be 
less accurate. Then, too, news about long schedules 
may get around, and many families approached later 
may refuse to co-operate. Generally, however, if 
properly approached and asked to respond to a well- 
designed schedule, families are remarkable in their 
willingness to co-operate in reporting family con- 
sumption, even when schedules are long. On one 
schedule it is possible to get facts as to family pur- 
chases of all goods as well as the living from the farm. 
Such a schedule is bound to be long, especially if the 
families have a fairly good income, even though no 
details are sought other than those that aid the 
homemaker or other persons answering to give a 
complete report as to where the family’s dollars went. 

Further studies are needed on all goods and serv- 
ices used by the family, especially intensive studies 
that concentrate on a limited area of consumption. 
Details are needed on the kind and quantity of food 
and clothing, on the kind and quantity of medical 
services provided. 

Family consumption studies might be planned so 
that families report for a given year only or for a 
series of years. The latter type of study is needed to 
get an understanding of the adjustment of families to 
economic change. Probably the best way to get 
such data is to persuade a group of families to keep 
accounts. For some things such as housing and 
medical care, families can recall fairly well major 
expenditures, so that in one interview facts for sev- 
eral years can be secured. 

Family consumption studies might concentrate on 
goods and services bought in a given year or on 
possessions as of a given date. The latter is usually 
described as an inventory study. Housing facilities 
that people possess or use have been much studied. 
Few other types of inventories have been made, al- 
though those on clothing and household textiles are 
in demand along with facts on annual expenditures 
for these items. 

A study might concentrate on what families used, 
bought, or had; it might concentrate on what they 
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expect or intend to do or have; or it might seek to 
get facts as to both of these. More and more 
studies relating to attitudes, preferences, and inten- 
tions are being made; but much experimentation 
with method is still needed. 

Studies of what people consume may be carried on 
as independent studies or combined with facts as to 
welfare achieved by individual consumers, in so far 
as suitable yardsticks exist. For example, family 
food studies may be combined with studies of nutri- 
tional status. Expenditures for dental and medical 
‘are may be studied along with the state of health. 
Family economists are interested in these welfare 
studies and have a contribution to make in carrying 
them out. 

Family consumption in any one year differs 
greatly from family to family, with current and 
arlier income, with family size and composition, 
education, place of residence, community facilities, 
and other factors. Facts about these should be con- 
sidered before deciding what families to include in a 
survey and what facts to get from them so as to 
analyze the factors affecting consumption. 

The purpose of the research determines the fami- 
lies to be included in the survey. For some pur- 
poses it is important to get a sample of all families 
in the state or nation-—for instance, if the scope of 
the entire market for various products is to be ex- 
amined or if the relative level of consumption of 
farm and nonfarm people in the entire population is 
to be considered. Where broad pictures of the en- 
tire population are not needed, a greater contribution 
to an understanding of consumption can often be 
made by so selecting families that only a limited 
number of things need to be considered in analyzing 
the data. 

When deciding the number of families to be in- 
cluded, several factors need to be weighed. One is 
the cost of various parts of the study. A large study 
may not be feasible because field work is expensive 
and must be done in a short period. Another is the 
timing of the release of findings. The information 
gleaned from the analysis of findings has a value 
that increases as evidence accumulates from studies; 
vet the descriptive facts may lose their value rapidly. 

A series of small studies carefully designed pro- 
vides a very efficient means of increasing our know]- 
edge of factors affecting consumption. With in- 
creased interest in research and with the likelihood of 
more people available to work on various aspects in 
a co-ordinated way, the future for research in family 
economics is bright. 
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FRIENDS OF HELEN ATWATER 
KATHARINE BLUNT and SMITH 
Co-chairmen 
Helen W. Atwater International 
Scholarship Fund Committee 


The committee on the memorial scholarship in 
honor of Helen Atwater, mentioned in the November 
issue of the JouRNAL, has now been organized with 
the membership selected to represent various organi- 
zations and groups with which Miss Atwater had 
been closely associated. 

The committee is as follows: co-chairmen, 
Katharine Blunt, 38 Glenwood Avenue, New 
London, Connecticut, and Sybil Smith, 1421-44th 
Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

Washington members: Keturah Baldwin, Elizabeth 
Ikastman, Mrs. Bernice Finn, Mrs. Bertha Haskell, 
Josephine Hemphill, Marjorie Heseltine, Mildred 
Horton, Marie Mount, Mary Rokahr, Marion Steele, 
Mrs. Emma Swiggett, Mrs. Ruth Tryon, and Ruth 
Van Deman. 

Regional members: Alice Blood, New Hampton, 
New Hampshire; Eloise Davison, Herald-Tribune 
Institute, New York, N. Y.; Claribel Nye, University 
of California, Berkeley; Lucy Rathbone, University 
of Texas, Austin; Mrs. Leila Bunce Smith, 1041 W. 
Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia; Frances 
Swain, 400 South l4th Street, La Crosse, Wisconsin ; 
and Gladys Wyckoff, Appleton City, Missouri. 

The original proposal that an international scholar- 
ship or fellowship be established in Miss Atwater’s 
name has received the enthusiastic endorsement of 
the executive committee of the American Home 
economies Association, which has voted to name one 
of the present scholarships in her honor when supple- 
mented by funds to be raised by the committee. 

It is the hope of the scholarship committee that 
sufficient funds can be raised to increase the annual 
scholarship grant to fellowship proportions, approxi- 
mately $1500 annually, and thus attract applicants 
with superior training and ability, who may be 
expected to make a notable contribution to the cause 
to which Helen Atwater gave so much of her energy, 
enthusiasm, and time. To quote from a statement 
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made by her several years ago concerning the inter- 
national scholarship fund of the AHEA: 


The fund is a very satisfactory cause to work for, for 
several reasons: It furthers home economics, the profession 
in which we are most interested. It allows us to share some 
of our advantages with those who have not had that particu- 
lar kind. It brings us in touch with people, who, though 
they live in other countries, are interested in the same 
things that we are. And it helps to strengthen the inter- 
national friendliness and understanding which we all wish 
to see take the place of misunderstanding and conflict. 


A list has been compiled of prospective donors, to 
whom letters are being sent. Those who wish to 
contribute to the fund but have not received one of 
these letters are urged to send their contributions to 
the American Home Economics Association, 620 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D.C. Checks should 
be made payable to the American Home Economics 
Association. Please indicate that the check is for the 
Helen W. Atwater International Scholarship Fund. 

It is the hope of the committee that some friends 
may want to arrange for a bequest to this fund in 
addition to their contribution at this time. 


HOME WORKSHOP AT SCHOOL 


Grace C. MuUNHALL 


Board of Education 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


In the new homemaking center of Langley High 
School girls will learn to operate the most modern 
home equipment automatic dishwashers to 
electric ironers. 

Gone is every vestige of laboratory appearance at 
this center; instead, the department consists of a 
beautifully decorated living room, furnished for 
practical living purposes, and a kitchen-laundry area. 

The living room is large enough for meeting and 
discussion purposes and ideal for entertaining. In 
two large cupboards on either side of the fireplace, 
one finds roll-away beds and equipment necessary 
for teaching home nursing and child care. 

The kitchen area has five gleaming kitchens. 
Ikach of the units, which include a range (gas or elec- 
tric), sink unit, built-in cabinets, refrigerator, and 
tables and chairs, could fit perfectly into any modern 
home setting because only home or domestic equip- 
ment has been used. Equipment includes waffle 
irons, coffee makers, mixers, and toasters as well as 
cooking utensils, flat silver, and linens. In all 
kitchens convenience outlets are adequate and well 
placed, and cabinets are designed to give maximum 
convenience, 
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The living room is separated from the kitchen- 
laundry area by folding, accordian-like plastic doors 
which ean be thrown open to make one large room 
and provide space for setting up folding chairs, thus 
converting the room into an auditorium for demon- 
strations and lectures. 

There is no rubbing, wringing, or hanging up of 
clothes in the laundry or utility room because it 
includes new automatic equipment, even an electric 
clothes dryer; all of which eliminates “blue- Monday” 
worries from the homemaker’s schedule. 

In a brochure which describes this new homemak- 
ing department, Earl A. Dimmick, superintendent 
of Pittsburgh publie schools, says that to meet tech- 
nical advances made in home equipment it is essen- 
tial that classrooms be redesigned and re-equipped 
on & more practical basis. He adds, “*We hope the 
type of layout we have at Langley will be the pattern 
for home economics in the city of Pittsburgh.” 


WORKSHOP GIVES NEW FOCUS 


MarGaretr Hutrcuins 


Cornell University 


In July 1947, fourteen home economics educators, 
representing eleven states, gathered at the New 
York State College of Home Economics of Cornell 
University for a workshop which was focused on 
problems and needs of city supervisors of home 
economics. This workshop was sponsored jointly 
by the University and the U.S. Office of Education. 
Berenice Mallory, agent in the home economics 
education service in the Office of Education, shared 
with me the responsibility for leadership of the work- 
shop. 

The eight city supervisors who came to Ithaca 
solely for the workshop lived together in a sorority 
house which served as a social center for the entire 
group. Other participants who came to the campus 
not only for this but for other summer session activi- 
ties lived elsewhere in town. An attractively fur- 
nished conference room in Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall, home of the College of Home Economics, was 
used for group discussion. 

The program was planned by members of the 
group. It was based on suggestions made by group 
members at the time of their registration for the 
workshop and on ideas which came from other groups 
of city supervisors, Problems seemed to center 
on community programs of family life education, 
curriculum building, in-service education, and eval- 
uation. Certain participants wished to make some 
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detailed study of the student-teaching problem, 
evaluation, recruitment of teachers, and equipment. 
Each member of the group wanted an opportunity 
for individual conferences with the leader and con- 
sultants and an opportunity for study. Therefore, 
a time plan was set up which provided adequate 
opportunity for general discussions within the entire 
group, committee work which would result in reports 
to the entire membership, individual and group con- 
ferences, study, and social activities. 

Workshop consultants were Mrs. Mildred Morgan, 
co-ordinator of family life education in the Asheville 
public schools of North Carolina; Esther MeGinnis, 
director of the Merrill-Palmer School; Treva 
Kauffman, acting chief of the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education in the New York State Educa- 
tion Department; Flora Thurston and Irene Patter- 
son, professors of home economics education of 
Cornell University. In addition to the stimulation 
and breadth of vision provided by these consultants, 
a fresh perspective on home economics education in 
this country was brought through informal con- 
tributions of Gertrud Alin and Astrid Nielson, home 
economics educators from Sweden who were visiting 
on the campus, and through the participation of 
Kathleen Rhodes, graduate student with consider- 
able teaching experience in England, and Marrietta 
Henderson, home economist recently returned from 
Germany, where she served as educational adviser. 

The thinking of the group was tangibly expressed 
in four committee reports which were of special 
value because of discussions which supplemented 
them. However, the most significant outcomes of 
the workshop were not expressed in terms of findings 
in regard to supervisory procedures, methods of 
curriculum building, and evaluation devices and 
techniques. Rather, it was the new focus on their 
own problems, the increased perspective in regard to 
their own programs, the objective evaluation of 
themselves as educational leaders which counted 
most. Growth came from thinking through common 
problems together, from becoming acquainted with 
a variety of approaches and methods which other 
persons have used with satisfaction, and from in- 
telligent study of current educational literature 
and other stimulating source materials. 

Not the least satisfying experience for workshop 
members was the opportunity of living together, 
the chance for ‘curb sessions,”’ the spirit of good 
fellowship which prevailed at all times. A round- 
robin letter is already winging its way among some 
members of the group. We all look forward to a 
reunion in Minneapolis next June! 
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Comment 


AFTER 39 YEARS 


Volume 40, Number | of the JournaL or Home 
KcoNoMIcs comes off the press this month with an 
entirely new format, its fourth major change in 
make-up during the 39 years of its existence. We 
hope you like it. 

This change of size, color, type, and other features, 
which follows the present trend in periodicals, was 
approved by the executive board without a dissenting 
vote during the 1947 annual meeting of the AHEA. 

We hope that any undesirable qualities may be 
outweighed by use of the large-sized type (10-point 
on 12) throughout the JourRNAL, the more frequent 
inclusion of pictures and better reproduction of those 
which are used, better advertising displays (four- 
color ads may be run now), and the generally 
improved “pick-up” values of the publication. 

Our aim is to retain the JouURNAL’s old and cher- 
ished professional appearance and accuracy. We 
hope to add to its service as the official organ of the 
American Home Economics Association. We plan 
to have future issues carry more and shorter articles, 
more illustrations, and a better distribution of dis- 
cussions in subject-matter and professional fields of 
home economics from contributors in all parts of the 
country. We hope to have more month-to-month 
accounts of state and national activities, a new sec- 
tion giving reports from AHEA representatives, and 
a classified advertising column for potential em- 
ployers or home economists wanting jobs. 

You may think of other ways in which you would 
like to have your JOURNAL serve you. Or you may 
believe that additional changes in make-up are 
desirable for its improved appearance and usefulness. 
If you do, we shall be most happy to consider your 
recommendations. 


AS MUCH THE MORE 


As much the more as one says our, 
So much the more of good each one possesses. 
—Dante 


The sense of belonging increases the feeling of 
security, whether the unit to which one belongs is a 
family, a club, a professional group, a community. 
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If in that unit one can find an outlet for real 
endeavor that results in achievement, “so much the 
more of good each one possesses.”’ 

All home economists who read this issue of the 
JOURNAL must feel a resurgence of that “good”’ as 
they take the look back and the look forward with 
the authors who present accomplishments and hopes 
of the American Home Economies Association and 
its component parts. 

If the American Home Economics Association is 
to maintain and enlarge its field of service it needs: 
1. A new or improved structure or space for its 

headquarters that will accommodate 

More and better offices 

Rooms for committee work 

A conference room 

A library 

A room for historical material 

2. Furniture, equipment, and furnishings that will 

Facilitate efficient work 

Improve morale of workers 

Present an appearance in keeping with the 
dignity and ideals of a professional home 
economics organization 

Here again is your opportunity to strengthen your 
sense of belonging and to have the corollary feeling 
that there is a national headquarters that belongs to 
you-—and one of which you can be proud. 

Your share in this is whatever you decide to make 
it. Some home economists talk of the symbol of a 
building stone at $15 or a block of such stones; some 
prefer to base their gifts on a per cent of their salary ; 
some give in proportion to the number of years they 
have been in home economics work; some proudly 
belong to the $100 club. 

Whether your gifts are small or large, each will 
mean a share in the structure that will belong to all. 

Are you staking a claim in this good that comes of 
E. BaLpwin, Secretary, AH EA 
Permanent Headquarters Fund. 


OF SIGNIFICANCE 

Of far-reaching significance is the action taken by 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs at its fall 
board meeting in October. 

The officers of this great body of women recorded 
unanimous support of measures that will promote 
the aims of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics and its far-flung program to aid 
homes and family members in the United States. In 
the program of action of the GFWC is the following 
resolution : 
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WHEREAS, The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics has suffered severe loss in not receiving adequate 
appropriations to carry on its important work of research 
concerned with the human needs of families of this country; 

WHEREAS, Thirty-two million homemakers, the 
nation’s largest occupational group, need this research to 
aid them in managing their time, energy, and goods effi- 
ciently, to the end that they may conserve the country’s 
human and material resources; 

WHEREAS, Learning by trial and error is always a hard 
way, slow and expensive, especially in these days when more 
and more things needed for everyday living are produced 
outside the home, and homemakers must have scientific 
facts at their command; 

WHEREAS, This needed research not only aids families 
in this country, thus contributing specifically to the promo- 
tion of peace; 

WHEREAS, Out of the total annual budget of approxi- 
mately $30,000,000 available for research under the Depart - 
ment of Agriculture, most of the expenditures are for 
research that relates to such items as the breeding and 
feeding of better hogs and other livestock and breeding and 
cultural investigation relating to crops grown in the field, 
leaving less than $1,000,000 for the improvement of living 
conditions in the home; therefore, 

Be it resolved that the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, together with its member clubs, foster and partici- 
pate in any effort to support appropriations which will 
enable the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics to develop its program. 


MOUNTING CONCERN 


The mounting concern of women generally about 
the interests and welfare of women round the world 
is evidenced by the fact that they have held at least 
seven great international conferences in the past six 
months. These meetings, each of which has brought 
together women from many nations, include the 
Eighth International Management Congress in 
Stockholm and the Congress of the International 


_ Federation of Business and Professional Women in 


Paris, both in July; the International Federation of 
University Women in Toronto and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Congress of Women in Guatemala, both in 
August; the International Council of Women in 
Philadelphia, the Associated Country Women of the 
World in Amsterdam, and the International Assem- 
bly for Women’s World Fellowship in Paris, all in 
September. 

That home economists share this world concern 
for the welfare of women and their interests is shown 
by the presence of AHEA representatives at four of 
these international gatherings. 

Another evidence of this concern on the part of 
home economists is announcement of the creation of 
a committee on international services in home 
economics at the annual meeting of the Association 
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of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities held in 
Washington, D. C., in November. 

Appointments to this committee which will explore 
and seek to implement international services in home 
economics were made by Margaret Justin of Kansas 
State College, the incoming chairman of the resident 
instruction and research section of the division of 
home economics in the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities. Serving as co-chairmen 
will be E. Lee Vincent of the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University and Ava 
B. Milam of Oregon State College. Other members 
of the committee include Louise Stanley of the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration of the USDA, 
Marie Mount of the University of Maryland, and 
Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns of the Illinois 
Extension Service. 


NEW APPOINTEE NEW LEAFLET 


Mrs. Erma B. Christy, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in Muncie, Indiana, has been selected by the 
National Education Association to represent the 
home economics department of that organization on 
the co-ordinating council of AHEA, AVA, and NEA. 

Which reminds us! <A little 12-page leaflet has 
been issued recently by this council. It is a revised 
edition of the 1944 folder. It gives a clear analysis 
of the organization and administration of the three 
professional organizations and their services to 
teachers and administrators of home economics. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO SERVE 


Do we tend to overemphasize personal and ma- 
terial gains when we discuss home economics as a 
vareer? Do we fail to point out the boundless service 
to humanity which is inherent in the use of an educa- 
tion in the field of home economics? 

At a recent nationwide meeting of home economics 
administrators emphasis was given to the thought 
that our recruitment programs should appeal to two 
powerful allies—the intelligence and idealism of 
youth. 


AHEA FELLOWSHIPS AVAILABLE 

If you are interested in any one of the five 1948-49 
AHEA graduate research fellowships, you are urged 
to obtain an application form from AHEA head- 
quarters and fill it out immediately. It is expected 
that awards will be made by March 15. 
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FROM AHEA 


Representatives 


HEALTH IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


Dororuy WILLIAMS 


Miss Williams, chief of the nutrition division of 


the department of health in the city of New York, 
represented AHEA at the national conference on lo- 
cal health units held at Princeton University from 
September 8 to 10, 1947, under the auspices of the 
American Public Health Association. 


Health protection for every citizen of the United 
States was discussed when representatives of 65 
national citizens’ organizations met at Princeton 
University, September 8 to 10, 1947, in a conference 
on local health units sponsored by the American 
Public Health Association. 

Approximately 41,000,000 Americans now live in 
communities without a full-time local health de- 
partment. They either have no health services at all 
or a mere skeleton under a part-time health officer, 
often not even a physician. 

Dr. Haven Emerson, chairman of the APHA sub- 
committee on local health units, pointed out that 
basic public health services are an obligation of local 
government and are most efficient and least costly 
when supplied by a professional staff responsible to 
local taxpayers and voters. He declared, “Local 
government that fails to serve its people by providing 
basic health services is a failure in democracy.” 

Public health was defined as the art and science of 
the prevention of disease, the prolongation of life, 
the promotion of physical and mental efficiency 
through organized community effort. It is the 
function of a health department to protect the indi- 
vidual from the hazards of communal living, to main- 
tain safe water and milk supplies, to control 
contagious disease, and in every way protect the 
health of its citizens. 

It was stated that small villages, towns, and 
counties cannot tax-support and maintain health 
departments with the minimum services to which the 
people are entitled. Delegates were urged to work 
within their communities for the consolidation of 
small population groups into units capable of 


supporting such services. 


It is the responsibility of organized groups such 
as the American Home Economies Association and 
its state and local associations to study the health 
situation in each locality, to urge the formation of 
local health councils for united effort, and to support 
adequate organization for better health and sanita- 
tion. 

The effectiveness of such local organizations was 
reported by Dr. Florence R. Sabin of Denver, 
Colorado, who told of the recent campaign in her 
state which resulted in replacing health laws passed 
in 1876 with modern legislation. She said that first 
the people must know the facts on health and sanita- 
tion in their communities and second they must be 
given demonstrations of just what preventive medi- 
cine can contribute to their lives. 

Another speaker stressed the importance of “sub- 
merged leadership” in arousing citizens to a realiza- 
tion of conditions and to establish necessary health 
services. 

Members of the American Home Economies Asso- 
ciation have a responsibility to help educate every 
community in the value of adequate local health 
protection. Each state department of health, as 
well as the American Public Health Association, will 
be glad to supply information about standards of 
personnel to furnish such service. 


ABOUT RURAL YOUTH PROBLEMS 
ONAH JACKS 


Dr. Jacks was the AHEA representative at the meeting 
called in Washington, D. C., by the Alliance for Guid- 
ance of Rural Youth. 


That sound development of young persons in 
mining areas and in migrant farm families is of public 
concern and that no community, no nation, is safe or 
can call itself truly Christian that allows its children 
to grow up in insecurity and despair, were two con- 
clusions reached at the institute on guidance 
problems of boys and girls in rural industrial areas. 
This institute, sponsored by the Alliance for Guid- 
ance of Rural Youth, was held in Washington, D. C., 
on October 20 and 21. Problems of schooling, child 
labor, health, recreation, housing, child care, and 
guidance were considered. 

A significant thought is that to render service to 
this particularly needy group, the home economics 
worker must go to the homes and the meeting places 
of the people. Help offered at some other centers 
or through some of the usual “‘mass media’ seldom 
reaches those whose need is greatest. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS — 
HOME MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


At our meeting in St. Louis, Mrs. Raymond Sayre 
presented numerous challenges to all of us as home 
economists. A special challenge to the family eco- 
nomics—home management division was posed by her 
statement, “But, undoubtedly, it is the part of 
educators to discover the ways and means, the tech- 
niques, and the devices to make the study and under- 
standing of economic problems more understandable 
to the lay citizen, woman or man.” 

Under Cleo Fitzsimmons’ leadership and in co- 
operation with the elementary and secondary schools 
and extension service departments, our division has 
made a good start in developing methods and 
materials for teaching family economics and home 
management to high school students and 4-H club 
members. The project will be completed this year 
and the findings made available to AHEA members. 

Preparation of a suggestive outline of content and 
methods for teaching family finance to adults has 
been started under the guidance of Mary Settle. 
State committees may help by reporting surveys of 
content and methods used with adult groups in their 
states. 

Calla Van Syckle’s committee has revealed some 
impressive reactions concerning methods and objec- 
tives of economics and home management education 
in college training for homemaking. Copies of the 
report may be obtained from the division chairman. 
A similar study is in process with special reference to 
training for home extension service. 


Problems Need to Be Interpreted 


If economic and management problems of families 
are to be made more understandable to lay citizens, 
home economists need more comprehensive educa- 
tion concerning such problems. Leaders are needed 
to carry on research, teaching, and other services 
in this field. Home economists should become 
acquainted with the possibilities of careers in family 
economics and management. New kinds of careers 
should be developed if we are to have real accom- 
plishments in improving economic citizenship. A 
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careers leaflet is being developed to publicize these 
professional needs and_ possibilities. 

The pent-up demand for household equipment 
is being released by in- 
creased supplies of such 
wares. Buyers are find- 
ing new makes and 
models on the market 
which must be evalu- 
ated carefully to 
function, durability,and 
safety. Gladys Ward 
and her committee con- 
tinue work on essential 
safety standards for 
electrical equipment and 
on the survey of types 
and economic costs of 
home accidents. 

For years need has been felt for more articles on 
home management in technical and professional 
journals. We hope that you may see an increasing 
number of good articles as a result of the work of the 
committee appointed to investigate possibilities and 


Marcaret Liston 


make recommendations. 

State committees are responding well to activities 
suggested in our program of work (see p. 462, 
September 1947 JourNAL). Elizabeth Rutherford 
of Missouri has written for suggestions and materials. 
Celeste Burgeson of Indiana has requested materials 
for talks. A collection is being made of manuscripts 
and outlines of talks and of newsletter articles used 
by members of our division. Upon request, these 
will be loaned to state chairmen for a short period. 

A bibliography has been prepared for use by those 
state committees which aim to improve local library 
supplies of books dealing with economic, manage- 
ment, and consumer problems. Those who decide 
to survey the content of courses in these fields in 
colleges and universities of their states may obtain 
a suggestive questionnaire from the division chair- 
man. 

Problems of rising costs of living and the world 
food shortage have become much more acute since 
our program of work was planned. Each division 
member should feel a personal responsibility for 
helping to interpret these problems in her commun- 
itv. For these and other economic and management 
problems, let’s do all we can to help citizens become 
so informed and interested that they will be stim- 
ulated to constructive personal and community 
action.— MarGaret Liston, Chairman. 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


What is being done to attain the goals in the 1947-— 
48 program of work for the elementary and secondary 
schools department? On the national level our 
committees are at work. But our goals cannot be 
reached unless groups work together on a state level 
and unless each member of our department carries 
on activities that will contribute to their attainment. 

Recruitment is still the number one problem. 
Members of this department have an opportunity 
to help pupils see the possibilities for careers in home 
economics and to interest them in studying home 
economics in college. A committee has prepared a 
list of publications giving descriptions of vocations 
related to home economics. This list is being sent 
to presidents of state home economics associations 
and to state and city supervisors of home economics 
education. Other helpful material on recruitment 
will be distributed later in the year. State associ- 
ations are encouraged to appoint committees to 
distribute this vocational material to principals, 
counselors, home economics teachers, and others in- 
terested in guidance, and to make up loan packets 
of materials on guidance dealing with home eco- 
nomics that may be used in schools in the states. 


To Help Publicize Home Economics 


One committee is working on the problem of pub- 
licizing home economics programs. It is getting 
articles prepared for professional publications, secur- 
ing reprints of articles which interpret homemaking 
programs, and making the reprints available to 
presidents of state home economics associations and 
to state and city supervisors. It is also collecting 
suggestions for exhibits and displays that might be 
used at “open house,”’ school exhibits, window dis- 
plays, and state and county fairs. It has secured 
copies of radio scripts which were prepared in 
Nebraska and which help interpret different aspects 
of the homemaking education program. These 
scripts have been sent to presidents of state home 
economics associations and to state and city super- 
visors of home economics education from whom mem- 
bers of the department may obtain copies. 

The Future Homemakers of America is a young, 
rapidly developing organization with a membership 
of more than 215,000 individuals. Its members are 
learning to work and play together, working for good 
home and family life, developing ability to become 
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leaders, and developing greater interest in home 
economics. ‘The committee on interpreting the 
FHA organization asks that state home economics 
associations provide op- 
portunities for their 
members to become in- 
formed about its work. 

Another committee is 
making a survey of 
homemaking education 
for adults through the 
public school program 
to disclose trends which 
maybe used as a basis 
for further development 
and improvement in pro- 
grams of homemaking 
education. 

Still another committee is collecting descriptions 
of interesting work being done in consumer education 
in high school programs. These descriptions will 
be used in an issue of the Consumer Education Service 
published by AHEA. 

The department is co-operating with the family 
economics—home management division on the project 
of teaching home management to high school pupils 
and with the home economics in institution admin- 
istration department on problems relative to im- 
proving the school lunch program. Particular 
emphasis is given to making the school lunch pro- 
gram an educational activity for pupils. 

Chairmen of these various committees, who will 
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welcome suggestions and information from you re- 
garding their work, are as follows: 

Committee on recruitment and guidance—Mrs. 
Helen Hopper, State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia 

Committee on consumer education—Florence 
Adolph, Iowa State College, Ames 

Committee on interpretation of home economics 
programs—Isabella MeQuesten, 200 State Build- 
ing, Phoenix, Arizona 

Committee on adult education—Evelyn Herring- 
ton, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 

Committee on interpreting the FHA—Edna 
Kraft, State Supervisor of Home Economics Educa- 


tion, Des Moines, Iowa 

Committee on co-operative work on school lunch 
program—Annie Mary Botts, School Lunch Pro- 
gram, State Department of Education, Frankfort, 
Kentucky 


Mary Lots WILLIAMSON, Chairman 
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EXTENSION SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


The interest taken by extension workers in their 
organization and the pride they have in their pro- 
fession is reflected in the 1946-47 accomplishments 
of the several committees. 

1. Preparation of a career leaflet was done under 
the able leadership of Nellie MeCannon, home 
demonstration agent in Wisconsin, counseled by 
Florence Hall of the federal extension staff. Publi- 
cation of the leaflet has been delayed, but it should be 
completed and published within the year. 

2. Collection, assembling, and distribution to 
states of information on methods found successful 
in recruiting home demonstration personnel has been 
done by the recruitment committee. Anamerle 
Arant, distriet agent of North Carolina, headed the 
committee which made this study. 

3. Studies were made and information dissemi- 
nated by the committee on family life. Margaret 
Wylie, extension specialist in family life in New York, 
is due special mention for these studies and for her 
work over a period of years as chairman of this 
committee. We are grateful that she has consented 
to continue the chairmanship another year in order 
to complete the work undertaken. 

4. Inclusion of talks and demonstrations on hous- 
ing on state extension and home economics programs 
have been stimulated by the committee on housing. 
Dorothy Iwig, extension specialist in Illinois, heads 
the committee which has helped create an awareness 
of the contribution of home economics in the field 
of housing. 

5. Information regarding prospective legislative 
programs affecting health facilities and medical 
services has been made available by the health com- 
mittee, headed by Edith Bangham, assistant state 
extension leader in Wisconsin, and counseled by 
Elin Anderson of the federal extension staff. Work 
of this committee has helped to clarify responsibility 
in that field. 

Our program-of-work committee for 1947-48 
recommended continuance of committees on the 
‘career leaflet, housing, health facilities and medical 
services, and family living. Each of these com- 
mittees has a job to complete or a further con- 
tribution to make. In addition, this ambitious 
planning committee laid out a program to publicize 
the extension service department and home demon- 
stration work, to promote and maintain increasingly 
good relationships and a co-operative spirit among 
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extension members, and to develop understanding of 
and respect for the profession of home economies by 
the general public. To this end, the following five 
committees have been set up: 

1. Committee to find 
out how states are using 
radio to best advantage, 
to compile a summary, 
and to prepare a brief 
set of suggestions for 
more effective use of 
radio. 

2. Committee topub- 
licize home demonstra- 
tion work by articles in 
magazines and papers 
of wide circulation on a 
regional basis. 

3. Committee to as- 
semble a few examples of successful exhibits planned 
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by states, to display them at next vear’s meeting and 
later to distribute them to states. 

4. Committee to collect skits and ideas for brief 
demonstrations, as well as other catchy means of 
informing clubs and groups about home demonstra- 
tion work. 

5. Committee to collect recruitment leaflets and 
other material useful to vocational advisers for 
display at next year’s meeting and for distribution 
to states. 

In order to get wide distribution of committee 
members, state leaders in all states have been asked 
to suggest capable persons for appointment. An 
effort has been made to have a person from each of 
the four regions on each working committee and to 
get participation of as many states as_ possible. 

Plans are under way to make the extension service 
department program at the 1948 annual meeting 
interesting and helpful to those attending. 

The beautiful state of Minnesota with its vacation 
land of lakes and woods offers opportunity for com- 
bining professional zeal with recreational oppor- 
tunity. Many of us will welcome the chance to 
visit the campus of the University of Minnesota for 
the first time. The Twin Cities in themselves are 
beautiful and intriguing. So extension workers, 
write June 21 to 24, 1948, on your calendar. And 
make your plans to attend the 1948 meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association and to 
participate in the program, plans, and activities of 
your own extension service department.— Myre 
M. Wetpon, Chairman. 
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Books 


The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. By 


Rura Srrane. Third edition, revised. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1946, 497 pp., $3.75. 

In readable, easily understood language the writer 
places before the individual classroom teacher his 
part in the guidance of students—his part whether 
he is working on his own personal program of guid- 
ance or working in co-operation with a guidance 
specialist. 

Help is given to aid teachers in recognizing situa- 
tions where students are in need of guidance, where 
early guidance may prevent serious problems from 
arising. 

The author shows how resources of community 
and school may be used in a guidance program—how 
home-room activities, group activities, and extra- 
class activities may aid students in meeting some 
of their basic needs, where basic principles of democ- 
racy may be taught. 

Chapters I to IV particularly should help the 
teacher to know the students. Many concrete typ- 
ical examples of student behavior are given. 

Techniques for personnel work are also discussed, 
These should help individual teachers to use and 
interpret easily accessible materials such as observa- 
tions, cumulative records, tests, schedules, and 
autobiographies. 

This book should prove valuable for teachers in 
service and teachers in training.—-ReGina J. FRIANT, 
State College. 


Handbook for Teachers of Exceptional Children. 
Kdited by James Knicur. Austin, Texas: The 
University of Texas, 1947, 175 pp., $1. 

Prepared in a workshop project by 57 teachers 
and administrators throughout Texas, this hand- 
book contains information and practices considered 
usable for the regular teacher as an integral part 
of general education. 

The academic approach to the generalized prob- 
lems of exceptional children is given reality by the 
inclusion of estimated numbers of these children in 
Texas. 

A “recommended sequence of special education 
activities and services” has been included. 
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Numerous concrete activities, materials, and 
references are suggested for the six classifications of 
physically handicapped children for which state 
(Texas) subsidy is given. 

Teacher awareness should be increased by the 
less-deta led section on the five classifications for 
which state subsidy is not provided—the mentally 
retarded, mentally gifted, socially maladjusted, 
Latin-American scholasties, and economic handicaps. 

‘FLoreNcE V. Essery, University of Tennessee. 


Health Facts for College Students. By Mavpr 
Lee Eruerivce. Fifth edition. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1947, 439 pp., $2.50. 

A well-written text for a college course in public 
health and hygiene. Ably included are most of the 
newer scientific contributions in the field. The 
scope of the book is broad. Some teachers will find 
such chapters as those on nutrition, family life, and 
marriage too brief for their class work; others will 
prefer the high spots covered by each chapter. Stu- 
dents should have well-guided supplementary read- 
ings to avoid insufficient general information. 

Opinions will vary regarding the value of some 
of the scientific data. The chapter on housing ap- 
pears inadequate. Eleven lines are devoted to rural 
housing and an inadequate one page to home care of 
the sick, including the need for two bathrooms in 
every two-story house. Hospitalization of the sick 
was not mentioned, nor were the newer types of sick 
benefits and hospitalization insurance. 

Excellent chapters on bacteria, viruses, com- 
municable diseases, and first aid are presented. The 
physiological point of view of the physician is 
stressed throughout. The book should be a useful 
text..-SUSANNE THOMPSON, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


Medical Care and Costs in Relation to Family In- 
come: A Statistical Source Book. Bureau Memo- 
randum No. 51, Second Edition. Selected and 
compiled by H. Hotuincsworrn, M. C. Kiem, 
and A. N. Baney. Washington, D. C.: Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agency, 1947, 
349 pp. , $1.25. 

The data are compiled from more than 20 out- 
standing studies conducted largely since 1940. Ma- 
jor groupings of data deal with economic character- 
istics of the population measure of medical needs, 
medical care expenditures, health personnel, health 
facilities, and voluntary hospital and medical care 
insurance. They provide valuable references for 
those concerned with health in relation to family 
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economics and community planning. L. 
Epwarps, ary Washington College of the University 
of Virginia, 


Hawaii Diet Manual. By Diver THerary Com- 
MITTEE OF THE Hawau Assocrarion, 
Honolulu: Fisher Corporation, Ltd., 1947, 192 
pp., $5. 

This manual, compiled by representative dieti- 
tians from Queen’s, St. Francis, Kuakina, and Kapi- 
olani Hospitals and the University of Hawaii, has 
been approved by the Honolulu County Medical 
Society and the Territorial Society. 

A loose-leaf form is used so that individual diets 
may be available to physicians for distribution to 
patients. The manual is written in simple, easy-to- 
read outline form. It gives complete standard diets 
with information for both physician and patient. 
Emphasis is placed on island food and foods com- 
monly used by racial groups in the Territory. 

Although prepared for use in the Territory, the 
manual could be adapted to use in this country or in 
any other region where similar racial groups live. 

The book should be extremely valuable to physi- 
cians, hospitals, dietitians, or nurses; but since it is 
entirely technical, it is of doubtful value to home 
economists unless they use it in the teaching of hos- 
pital dietetics.-EstHer H. Jonas, Washington, 
D.C. 


Consumer Economics. By Abi Kennepy and 
Cora Vaucuyx. Revised edition. Peoria, Ili- 
nois: The Manual Arts Press, 1947, 360° pp., 
$2.48. 

The authors have written interestingly for the 
senior high school student on family money manage- 
ment and consumer buying. The text is devoted 
largely to consumer buying of goods and services 
and to investment. Standards of living are treated 
briefly, but well, as are the place of the consumer and 
the need for consumer education. The consumer's 
responsibility to help promote the general welfare is 
emphasized. The book is indexed, but there is no 
suggested reading or reference list. 

The book errs in three ways. (1) The author 
confuses the use of accepted economic and scientific 
terms, as When money is defined as a storage reservoir 
for energy or when “demand” is used with no recog- 
(2) Certain incorrect 
For example, 


nition of price as a barrier. 
or out-of-date information is given. 
war price controls are treated as if they were current ; 
nylon is not included in yarns used in hosiery, and 
silk is said to be ‘‘the most commonly used fiber in 
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women’s hose’; oleomargarine is not included in the 
list of common fats and oils or given as an alternative 
to butter in the “standard” diet ; expenditure figures 
for 1929 are used. (3) Too much extraneous matter 
is introduced. For example, one page recommends 
certain food preparation methods; another illustrates 
right and wrong hair arrangements for different- 
shaped faces. 

With judicious editing on the part of the teacher, 
the addition of up-to-date, authoritative supple- 
mentary material, and the use of practical problems, 
this book should serve as a useful guide to worth- 
while experiences for students of consumer educa- 
tion. —CaLLa VAN Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 


Fabrics. By Grace B. Denny. Sixth edition. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1947, 
202 pp., $2.75. 

In Miss Denny’s revised Fabrics, one finds a 
usable, specific, and concise presentation of material 
which is a “‘must”’ for every clothing and textile 
course. The book discusses fabric identification, 
textile terms or definitions, classification of fabrics, 
structure, trade names, textile tests, labeling and its 
control, legislation, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Better Business Bureau, labeling, and specifica- 
tions and includes references. It gives a complete 
over-all picture of the textile field, including new 
textiles and textile finishes developed during the 
war. Clear illustrations point up descriptions and 
definitions offered..-Maupr Lee Dorsey, Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 


How to Make Your House a Home. By Kay 
Harpy. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 1947, 185 pp., S4. 

This book, written in simple, clear style contains 
many helpful suggestions and ideas which are not 
too expensive. Essentials are boiled down. Facts, 
based largely on the author’s experience and knowl- 
edge, are presented interestingly. Directions for 
making slip covers, bedspreads, and curtains and for 
refinishing are nontechnical, well illustrated with 
drawings, and not too difficult for the average person 
to understand. —EvetyN MerzGer, University of 
Nebraska. 


Food Regulation and Compliance. Volume II. By 
Arruur D. Herrick. New York: Revere Pub- 
lishing Company, 1947, 655 pp., SLO. 

An analysis of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. 
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FROM THE 


Mail 


A famous chalk talk by Lois Fisher is the basis 
of a little book of universal appeal without age 
limitations. It is titled “You and the United 
Nations.” Its simple text and humorous sketches 
visualize the structure of this organization and the 
individual’s responsibility in a united world. Boston 
has adapted it for use in the sixth grade. The 
Department of Education in the Philippines has 
It is published 


approved it for use in that country. 
by Children’s Press, Inec., Throop and Monroe 
Streets, Chicago 7, Illinois. Price $1.25. 

Two handbooks, one listing organizations with 
programs for international educational reconstruc- 
tion and the other listing fellowships, scholarships, 
and study grant opportunities in the United States 


for students from war-devastated countries, are 
available from the Commission on International 
Educational Reconstruction, 744 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Free. 


“Repairing spiritual and moral damage caused by 
the war” is the theme of a 12-page booklet by Paul 
De Vuyst of Brussels, Belgium. It is written in 
French. 

“Modern School Practices in the U.S. A.” is the 
title of a photographic story of the school experiences 
of children in this country. The legend accompany- 
ing each picture appears in English, Arabic, Chinese, 
French, Russian, and Spanish. The booklet is 
published by the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Price $1. 


“We like the Design-Eez pad immensely ; | wonder 
what we did without it.””. This statement comes 
from Mary Inez Mann and her St. Louis high school 
students. The pad contains 24 sheets of drawing 
paper with faint sketches of girlish lay figures. 
Students now have the fun and benefit, without the 
frustrations, that come from a bit of original design. 
Pads may be ordered from Design-Eez, P.O. Box 
144, Milford, Connecticut. Price $1. A 20° per 
cent discount is available on orders for 12 or more 
pads. 
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Does music increase production? Jlow does 
music affeet workers’ morale? These and other 
queries are discussed in ‘Music While We Work,” 
a booklet by Wheeler Beckett published in 1943 by 
the War Production Drive Headquarters. 
of numerous requests, the 60-page booklet has been 


Because 


reprinted. Limited numbers of free copies are 
available only from the Division of Labor Standards, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

“Courses of Study for Homemaking Classes’”’ has 
been revised by the homemaking staff of the Hartford 
public schools and rewritten by Marion Giuliano as 
part of her graduate work at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
courses from grades 6 through 12 were ready this 
fall. 
Grandy, Board of Education, High Street, Hartford, 
Price 50 cents. 


Mimeographed copies for the 
They may be secured by writing to Pearl 
Connecticut. 


“Teaching Mathematics Through School Savings” 
is the title of a 32-page booklet compiled by Irene M. 
Reid of the National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics. This is a revision of the 1946 edition and 
may be obtained free of charge from state savings 


bonds offices. 


A giant, four-color wall poster, measuring 35 x 45 
inches, is being distributed to teachers of consumer 
studies in high schools, colleges, universities, gradu- 
ate schools, state and extension services, 
and adult The 
reproduces twelve actual labels of members of the 
Inspected Foods Educational Service, Ine. 


county 


other education groups. poster 
U. S. 
Each label illustrates brand, name of product, style 
of pack, net weight or content, U.S. grade, packers 
name and address, size of product, number of serv- 
S. continuous inspection, variety of pack, 
container size, and recipe use and preparation. The 
posters are titled “Do You Know the ABC of Buying 


Graded Canned Fruits and Vegetables?” 


ings, U. 


Sewing techniques are demonstrated in two new 
films for junior-senior high school and college home 
economics Classes. Developed under the technical 
Helen Lohr of the University of 
Kansas, each 10-minute film shows how to make 
One film is titled “Sewing Simple Seams”’; 
Advanced Seams.” Available 
fist Street, 


supervision of 


seams. 
the other, “Sewing 
from Young America Films, 18 East 
New York 17, N.Y. Price $38.50 each. 


Seven general types of fabric finishes and their 
purposes are incorporated in Testing League Bulle- 
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tin of the United States Testing Company entitled 
“Special Finishes for Service, Protection and 
Appearance.” The trade names of 140. specific 
finishes are given, together with the name of the 
manufacturer, type of fabric on which they are 
applicable, and the properties of the finishes. Copies 
of this bulletin may be obtained from the United 
States Testing Company, 1415 Park Avenue, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. Free. 


A new standards division in the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce has been announced. 
It is expected that this division will set up machinery 
for the standardization and labeling of consumer 
goods, such as standard sizes for children’s clothing 
and the more uniform labeling of yard "goods and 
household equipment. 


Elimination of shoddy furniture has been under- 
taken by the Standards Association of Australia 
with the completion of Australian Standard No. 
$1-1946. This standard lays down minimum re- 
quirements for materials, construction, workman- 
ship, and the finish of household furniture. It was 
drafted jointly by furniture manufacturers, the 
Furnishing Trades Union, and retailers throughout 
the Commonwealth. It deals with such features as 
fixing of doors, legs on furniture, table-tops and 
joints, chairs, bedsteads, upholstering, and springs. 


To assist menu planners who have small family 
budgets, the social welfare and public health depart- 
ment of the Minnesota Home Economics Association 
has published ‘‘Minnesota Standards for Low-Cost 
Family Budgets.” The booklet offers sample menus 
for one week, outlines servings from each of the 
essential food groups, and gives detailed plans for the 
weekly market order. It is based on November 
1946 food costs in the Twin Cities. Copies have 
already been sent to 6 foreign countries, Hawaii, 
and 22 states. The booklet is available through 
Mrs. Agnes Erkel, Family Nursing Service, Wilder 
Building, St. Paul 2, Minnesota. Price 50 cents. 


Home fire hazards that have actually started fires 
and preventive measures are described by Paul J. 
Kearney in a 20-page booklet entitled “The Fire 
Safe Home.” The most important things that 
firemen point out when they make home inspections 
are listed, and householders are told how to look for 
these hazards. Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained from the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. Free. 
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Organized community action to combat America’s 
staggering toll of accidents is urged by Herbert 
M. Hahraes in “Make Your Town Safe,”’ Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 133. An analysis of accidents, 
where they happen, how they can be reduced, and 
community programs which can be organized toward 
that end are discussed in the pamphlet. Available 
from Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. Price 20 cents. 


Woodrow Wilson said ‘he highest and best form 
of efficiency is the spontaneous co-operation of a 
free people.”’ Struggles, setbacks, and failures are 
described along with achievements in the 80-page 
booklet ‘Teamwork in Community Services,’ pre- 
pared by the Office of Community War Service of 
the Federal Security Agency. Single copies of this 
illustrated historical record of co-operative action 
between communities and many government agen- 
cies may be obtained without charge from the 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Strained and chopped meats for babies are being 
produced jointly by the Gerber Products Company 
and Armour and Company. Supervised by labora- 
tory staffs and nutrition experts of the two organiza- 
tions, this new line includes three meats —beef, veal, 
and liver. The products are expected to move into 
national distribution early in 1948. 


Timely for homemakers as well as those interested 
in public feeding is ‘“‘Church Suppers,” by Alberta 
M. Macfarlane, educational director of the National 
Restaurant Association. Five menus are suggested. 
The recipes, in quantities for 50, have been carefully 
worked out. Eight points of action for handling a 
church supper are outlined. The article appears in 
the November issue of Good Housekeeping. 
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Abstracts 


EDUCATION 


Contributed by Roxana R. Forp 


University of Minnesota 


Learning and teaching in the public schools, W. 5. 
DakEN. Educ. Admin. & Superv. 33, No. 5 
(May 1947), pp. 310-316. 

In preparing for life in a democracy, it is important 
to learn the art of self-controlled group living. 
Pupils must have an opportunity to learn to co- 
operate as well as to compete; to learn to lead as 
well as to follow. 

Since experience is basic to learning, the school 
must appreciate it as an influence on the develop- 
ment of the child. Teachers need to be aware of 
the out-of-school experiences of the students and 
to utilize them in learning situations. The school 
is responsible for assisting pupils in interpreting 
the situations with which 

This assistance may 


their experiences and 

they come in contact. 
given only when teachers are alert to changes that 
are taking place. 

Much value accrues from time spent in group 
planning, discussion, action, and evaluation as a re- 
sult of group thought and action. Through the 
wise utilization of pupil experience, excessive em- 
phasis on purely verbal learning may be avoided. 
In public schools, standards of achievement should 
be flexible. Variation in the capacities and ma- 
turity of students makes this necessary. 


be 


Is note-taking when viewing motion pictures effec- 
tive in high school science? W. Ek. Forp, Jr. 
Education 68, No. 2 (Oct. 1947), pp. 125-127. 
This study was made to determine whether note- 

taking during the showing of a film is effective in 

the retention of information. It was undertaken 
because the question of the desirability of films for 
classroom use is often raised. 

Three films were shown to a group of pupils whose 
age and IQ were rather uniform. Three methods 
of procedure were used. First, there was no pre- 
liminary preparation of the pupils preceding the 
showing of the film. Second, the students ‘were 
asked to take notes as the picture was shown. 
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This was done without preliminary preparation. 
Third, references were given a few days prior to 
the use of the film; models were used during a discus- 
sion period; questions from students on the topic 
were encouraged ; and things to look for during ‘the 
showing of the film were listed by the class members 
and the teacher. Tests after each 
procedure. Scores made on the tests indicate that, 
so far as this group is concerned, note-taking during 


were given 


observation of the film was the least effective while 
preliminary preparation was the most effective 
method for the retention of information. 


New needs in adult education, WW. 
Teachers Coll. Record 48, No. 8 (May 1947), pp. 
487-493. 

Public faced with the demand 
to extend their services to adults. It is essential 
that adults find help in adjusting to a constantly 
People should grow 


schools are 


changing pattern of living. 
in ability to function as citizens in a democracy. 
In this respect, “the difficulty seems to be in the 
discrepancy between intellectual assent and behavior 
patterns, the inability of individuals to exemplify 
democratic ideals in their daily actions.”’ Adults 
should be helped to become a part of community 
organization. In a complex society, the individual 
who can do little alone to cope with the factors 
governing his life gains security through member- 
ship in groups that are strong enough to exert some 
influence. 
Since these 
experiences, they are a concern of the public school. 


needs deal with basic educational 


Group discussion: The democratic technique for 
educating citizens, R. A. Harpy. Education 68, 
No. 1 (Sept. 1947), pp. 24-28. 

Students come from homes with great differences 
in facilities for securing accurate information. The 
soundness of opinions held by the student is in- 
fluenced by the facts he has at hiscommand. Group 
discussion offers a means for securing facts, for 
weighing them, and for drawing conclusions there- 
from. Satisfactory discussions are dependent on 
several factors: the size of the group, the importance 
to the group of the topie under discussion, and the 
ability of the leader. Some of the ways by which 
the effectiveness of group discussion may be evalu- 
ated are’ persistence of attendance, increasing par- 
ticipation by the members of the group, exemplifica- 
tion of a wholesome attitude toward the expression 
of opinions of others, and the continuation of the 
discussion and exchanges of opinion after the close 
of the meeting. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS — 
HOME MANAGEMENT 


Contributed by Dororuy M. Grery 
Michigan State College 


The economic contribution of homemakers, \M. G. 
Reip. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 251, 
(May 1947), pp. 61-69. 

_ Many people say that production has left the 
home and that the home has become a center of con- 
sumption. Dr. Reid points out that the home has 
always been a center of consumption. Production, 
although changed in volume and character, is still 
important. 

Changes indicating a decline in the volume of 
household tasks are: (1) decrease in the size of 
families, (2) increase in the tendency to buy food 
served at home in an advanced state of preparation 
and to consume food in commercial eating and 
drinking places, (3) the practice of having laundering 
and cleaning of clothes done by paid workers, and 
(4) failure of dwellings to provide space for many 
activities formerly performed at home. Some of 
the changes point out the increased importance of 
buying, increased time used for cleaning, increased 
time and energy needed for child care in urban areas. 
The homemaker does the major portion of household 
tasks. 

Of the potential female labor force, 69 per cent are 
full-time homemakers. In 1940 there were 152 
full-time homemakers to every 100 females in the 
labor force. 

In 1942 the Washington Daily News estimated the 
contribution of a homemaker to the family to be 
worth $9,062 annually. Estimates of the present 
contribution of homemakers to the national income 
are omitted because no simple means exists for 
determining it. However, using the earnings of 
domestic wage earners as a basis, it is pointed out 
that full-time homemakers contributed 15 billion 
dollars in 1940 and 34 billion dollars in 1945. 

Dr. Reid discusses the differences among families 
in the importance placed on the homemaker’s 
economic contribution, the spending to lighten 
household tasks, and the time spent in homemaking. 


Who are CU’s subscribers? Consumer Reports 12, 

No. 9 (Sept. 1947), p. 326. 

The annual questionnaire of Consumers Union 
shows these results based on answers from 45,000 
subscribers: 35 per cent of those answering live in 
New England and Middle Atlantic states; 30 per cent 
in the Midwest; 18 per cent on the West Coast; 9 per 
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cent in the South; and 7 per cent in the Southwest. 
Most of the subscribers are city dwellers with 50 per 
cent living in cities of more than 100,000; 11 per cent 
Houses are owned 

Only 39 per cent 


in communities of 2,500 or less. 
by 49 per cent of the respondents. 
expect to buy or build soon. 

In 1947 only 27 per cent had already purchased a 
‘ar; nearly 39 per cent are planning to doso. Nearly 
29 per cent bought radios last year, but 30 per cent 
still want them. Sixteen per cent bought washing 
machines; 22 per cent are still in the market for 
them. Pressure saucepans were purchased by 34 
per cent; 14 per cent are planning to do so this year. 

In 1947 only 29 per cent expect to purchase a 
house between $5,000 and $7,500; 30 per cent think 
it would cost between $7,500 and $10,000. — Last 
year 15 per cent set their ceiling at $15,000; this 
year 20 per cent expect to have to go that high. 

Forty-one per cent expect their income to be 
between $3,000 and $5,000; about 19 per cent below 
$3,000; 21 per cent between $5,000 and $7,500; and 
7 per cent between $5,000 and $10,000. About 1 
per cent said their income would be more than 
$25,000 or less than $1,000. 

Only 39 per cent of the respondents had written 
to the President, a congressman, or any federal 
agency. Seventy-one per cent now carry hospital- 
ization insurance of some kind. 


Who works and why, II. Kyrk. Ann. Am. 
Acad, Pol. & Soc. Set. 251 (May 1947), pp. 44-52. 
Figures from the Bureau of the Census show that 

the composition of the female labor force was not 

permanently altered by the war. The percentage 
of women in the labor force rose from 20.4 in 1900 to 

25.7 in 1940 to 29.0 in 1946. In 1940 single women 

constituted only a fifth of the potential labor force, 

but one-half of those in the actual labor force were 

Working women are generally single, di- 

They live in urban com- 


single. 
voreed, or widowed. 
munities. Employment of married women depends 
upon the degree of urbanization, number and ages of 
children, and the amount of the husband’s income. 
Less than 5 per cent of the young urban group with 
children under 10 were employed if the husband’s 
income was $2,000 or over. More than an eighth 
were employed when the income was under $1,000. 
One-half of the married couples without children 
under 10 worked in the latter group. One-fourth of 
the women who do not have children under 10 years 
work if the husband’s income is $2,000 or more. 
Age shows a deterrent effect on the employment of 
women. 
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Some of the circumstances which facilitate the 
gainful employment of women include smaller 
families, labor-saving houses and equipment, easy 
access to markets with ready-to-eat foods and ready- 
to-wear clothing, commercial laundries, and nursery 
schools. Also important are the attitudes and 
expectations of those whose opinions count—parents 
and husbands. If these individuals approve, no 
social or emotional barrier to employment exists. 
Women for the most part enter the labor force 
because of the pull of attractive job opportunities or 
the push of economic necessity. 

Forces acting against the employment of married 
women include the increase in real earnings of men, 
a longer period that children are in the home, higher 
standards of child care, and a standard of living that 
requires a large amount of home-centered time. Dr. 
Kyrk indicates that nations with a high standard of 
living usually show a low percentage of employed 
married women along with a high level of production 
and income. She also compares the economic life 
history of women with that of men. 


Standardized description, a form of specification 
labeling, H. Payne. J. Marketing 12, No. 2 
(Oct. 1947), pp. 234-241. 

Labeling, to be effective, must have uniformity of 
label statements. The National Canners Association 
is working on an extensive program to increase uni- 
formity in labeling. Standardized descriptive label- 
ing includes the use of uniform, standardized, com- 
monly understood words or terse phrases to interpret 
or describe the nature of a classification. The 
multiplicity of labeling practices that grew up with 
the industry should be co-ordinated. For example, 
use Early to designate the smooth-skinned Alaska 
type of pea instead of Early June or June. 

The program calls for an analysis, step by step, of 
each factor of each product and includes recom- 
mendations for labeling each product with simple 
words which interpret the nature of each consumer- 
important characteristic in uniform language. The 
ultimate goal of the canner’s program is an objec- 
tively backed label statement for every consumer- 
important factor of every product. Advantages of 
standardized descriptive labeling include (1) factual 
and uniform descriptions, (2) reports of facts without 
imposing superiority or inferiority, (3) a close ap- 
proach to self-explanatory labeling, (4) a simple form 
consisting of a few words or terse phrases prominently 
displayed, (5) an effective method of focusing the 
homemaker’s attention on factors which may aid her 


in becoming an intelligent buyer. 
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Women’s role in market research, IP. 

J. Marketing 12, No. 1 (July 1947), pp. 87-91. 

A large proportion of market research is concerned 
with consumer goods largely designed for women, 
bought by women, and used by women. The quali- 
fied woman in market research has a special advan- 
tage over her male associates. The woman re- 
searcher has had personal experience with the prod- 
uct. She is quick to realize how inept and unreal- 
istic some of the questions are which men expect 
women to answer. However, her familiarity with 
household tasks may give rise to subjective judge- 
ments. Market research is full of opportunities for 
the well-trained woman. 


Equal pay for women workers, |). 8. Brapy. Ann. 
Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 251 (May 1947), pp. 
53-60. 

The Department of Labor answers the question 
“Why is equal pay important?” Three reasons are 
given: (1) To women it is a matter of simple Justice; 
it insures their getting what they are entitled to for 
the work they do. (2) To men, it helps sustain 
men’s wage rates; it discourages the employer from 
hiring women cheaper. (3) To everybody, it will in- 
crease consumer purchasing power, stimulate full 
employment, increase the economic security of 
women’s families. 


Mail questionnaires can produce good samples of 
homogeneous groups, 1). J. Marketing 
12, No. 1 (July 1947), pp. 53-60. 

The market research department of Time selected 
a cross section of the 1,500,000 Time subscribers who 
possess a high degree of homogeneity as far as income 
and education are concerned. Two advantages of 
mail questionnaires are: (1) They reach special 
classes of people quickly and inexpensively; (2) they 
give direct access to those who are unwilling to 
interrupt their office or home activities for an 
interview. 

The basic issue is: “Are the people who reply to a 
mail questionnaire representative of the group being 
studied; are they the same kind of people as those 
who do not reply?” Of the 3,000 questionnaires sent 
out, 34.9 per cent replied (1,052). Interviews were 
held with 1,387 of this same group. It was learned 
that 505 had replied by mail—S882 had not. Results 
showed that in groups of this kind, persons who reply 
by mail are similar to those who do not reply. It 
can be assumed, generally, that the mail sample can 
satisfactorily represent the universe of a relatively 
homogeneous group. Results indicate some of the 
best areas for use of the mail questionnaires. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by RurH SrarLes 
University of Nebraska 


Effect of father separation on preschool children’s 
doll-play aggression, R. R. Sears, M. H. Prnrier, 
and P. 8. Sears. Child Devel. 17, No. 4 (Dee. 
1946), pp. 219-248. 

This study was undertaken for a better under- 
standing of the factors that influence anger and 
aggression in young children. Two 20-minute 
projective doll-play sessions of 66 boys and 60 girls 
were analyzed. Each sex was evenly distributed 
among 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds. Half of the children 
of each sex and age were from homes where the 
father was present. The other half came from homes 
where the father was absent. The majority of 
the mothers were employed. All aggressive doll- 
play was recorded and analyzed in terms of fre- 
quency, With reference to age and sex. Comparisons 
were made between homes where the father was 
present and those where the father was absent. 

Boys portrayed much less total fantasy aggression 
when the father was absent than when he was 
present. They showed greater aggression toward 
the father when he was present than when he was 
absent. They showed greater aggression toward the 
father than toward the mother, greater aggression 
toward the boy-doll when the father was present. 
These findings suggest the role of the father to be, 
in part, that of sex typing; i.e., he serves as a model 
and a monitor for his son, providing a sample of 
greater aggressiveness and countenancing more overt 
aggressiveness in social conflicts. In general, data 
suggest that the parent of the same sex provides 
the greater frustration and more rigid control. 


An analysis of food consumption and preferences 
of nursery school children, \I. W. Lams and B. C. 
Line. Child Devel. 17, No. 4 (Dee. 1946), pp. 
187-217. 

Complete records of food consumption and the 
preferential reaction to the foods served were taken 
for one week at 3-month intervals for a period of 
one year for a group of eight preschool children. 
The records show that, although the nutrient intake 
of the subjects was generally adequate, the consump- 
tion of certain food groups fell short of the recom- 
mended amounts. This was especially so for green 
and yellow vegetables, less with other vegetables, 
and true to some extent with potatoes and milk. 
With increasing age, food consumption became more 
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matter of fact and less intensely pleasant or unpleas- 
ant. Frequent inadequacy in amounts and kinds 
of food consumed was due more to faulty meal plan- 
ning than to a lack of positive liking on the part of 
the children. 


Personality factors in adolescent female friendship, 
N. Reaper and H. B. Eneutsn. J. Consulting 
Psychol. 11, No. 4 (July-Aug., 1947), pp. 212 
220. 

A battery of personality tests was given to 32 
pairs of female friends, from 15 to 25 years of age, 
and followed by personal interviews. Analysis 
of results shows that friends were more similar 
in personality than nonfriends. There was no 
evidence, however, that similarity in one aspect 
of personality is more significant for friendship than 
in another aspect. Personality similarity was not 
related to the durability of the friendship. The 
secret of friendship lies in the kinds of responses each 
person elicits from the other, friendship being co- 
attraction and co-operation between two active- 
receptive dynamic persons. Greater understanding 
of friendship lies in further study of the mutual 
satisfaction of needs and the availability of social 
contacts. 


Sociometric status and personal problems of ado- 
lescents, R. G. and H. 8. Brerscu. 
Sociometry 10, No. 2 (May 1947), pp. 122-132. 
Sociometric status was determined for 700 ninth 

graders. An extensive check list furnished evidence 
of their personal problems. Those least accepted 
by their grade-mates had personal difficulties more 
often than the popular children. These difficulties 
predominantly related to social skill, unhappiness, 
lack of status, family problems, and their dislike of 
school. 


Studies in popularity in college: Il. Do dormitory 
arrangements affect popularity? J. W. Reriiy 
and F. P. Ropinson. Educ. & Psychol. Measure- 
ment 7, No. 2 (Summer 1947), pp. 327-330. 

The popularity of 163 college girls living in a 
dormitory was measured by means of a sociometric 
test. Results indicated that the student’s popu- 
larity was not affected by floor levels or by living on a 
large or small corridor. Proximity to popular 
persons did not help the unpopular girl. If dormi- 
tory counselors are to aid girls in their effort to be 
socially acceptable, emphasis should be given per- 
sonal development rather than location of their 
rooms in the dormitory. 
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FOODS 
Contributed by Mina LAMB 


Lubbock, Texas 


Retention of the B vitamins in beef and lamb after 
stewing, 8. Cover, M. Ditsaver, and R. M. 
Hayes. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 23, No. 6 (June 
1947), pp. 501-504. 

Stewing variables investigated were: meat 
browned and not browned; large and small amount 
of water; and pressure-cooked, boiled, and simmered 
stews. Vegetables were not added, since there is great 
variation in their use; and some of them, such as 
potatoes and tomatoes, may influence thiamine 
retention. The cuts of meats were standardized, 
as Was cooking time, method of browning, and the 
temperature for browning and cooking. Meat in 
each batch of stew was cooked to an equal degree of 
doneness. Broths were treated similarly. 


Evaluating school lunch pregrams, M. B. Dreis- 
BACH. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 23, No. 10 (Oct. 
1947), pp. 856-861. 

Nine selected schools were observed to study the 
effectiveness of the school lunch program in rural 
consolidated districts. From 51 to 94 per cent of 
the children of these schools participated in the 
lunch program. Plate waste was least where selec- 
tion of food was limited and where an extensive 
nutrition program had been carried on. Food 
selection Was poorest when children were permitted 
to select soups and sandwiches instead of plate 
lunches. Meals were lowest in calcium, ascorbic 
acid, and calories, with half of the school lunches 
failing to supply one-third the daily needs. Meat 
costs varied widely between schools, as did selling 
prices, labor requirements, and management prac- 
tices. Schools neither estimated the food cost per 
meal nor did they analyze their records of income 
and expenditure, and no relationship was found be- 
tween high meal cost and high nutritional values. 
Dish-sanitation methods were seldom uniform. 


Thiamine retention in baking of muffins and bis- 
cuits, k. B. Arny and F. Hannina. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 23, No. 8 (Aug. 1947), pp. 690-692. 
The thiamine content of muffins was found to be 

0.19 to 0.21 mg per 100 gm whether made with 

enriched flour alone or with half whole-wheat 

flour. Thus two muffins (60 gm each) made by 
this recipe would contribute one-seventh of the 
thiamine intake recommended for an adult. The 
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two types of baking powders caused no significant 
difference in thiamine retention, while the loss was 
somewhat less for whole-wheat muffins and also 
when cultured buttermilk was used with baking 
powder. 

The thiamine content of biscuits was 0.22 mg per 
100 gm of any type biscuit. A relationship exists 
between thiamine retention and the pH of the 
batter. The pH was lowered to from 5.6 to 6.1 by 
substituting buttermilk for sweet milk. A pH of 
less than 5.6 resulted in a poor-quality product 
with poorer flavor. A pH of 7 with a high potency 
of thiamine in the batter or dough gave a finished 
product of good thiamine content. Whole-wheat 
flour should be recommended for wider use. 


Influence of free mid-morning nourishment on milk 
consumption of hospital employees, \I. Bry ny. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 23, No.8 (Aug. 1947), pp. 
701-702. 

A comparison of the contribution of one-half 
pint of milk and a 6- or 8-ounce bottle of soft drink 
convinces one of the value of initiating a “‘silent 
milk campaign.” Of 102 hospital employees 53 
per cent usually drank one-half pint or more milk 
in participating in the midmorning nourishment 
program, whereas 47 per cent rarely or never did. 
The midmorning milk was the only milk consumed 
by 23 per cent of those participating. The results 
indicated a 17 per cent increase in milk consumption 
for the two-year period represented. Reasons given 
for drinking the midmorning milk included: ‘‘to be 
sociable,’ others drank it, it was there and con- 
venient, failed to get it at home, and the practice 
allowed them to drink other beverages at mealtime. 


Baking with sweet potato flour, L. \l. Wane, H. 
Harris, and M.S. V. pe Mark. Food Ind. 19, 
No. 10 (Oct. 1947), pp. 101, 200-202. 

Alabama is putting out a new fully cooked flour 
(Alamalt) made from sweet potatoes, which is 
quite different in its use from that made of de- 
hydrated sweet potatoes. Alamalt is a light yellow 
flour. It contains 97 to 98 per cent solids and turns 
a deep orange brown color when moistened. It 
absorbs and holds moisture, which makes it es- 
pecially good in cakes, muffins, and soft cookies, 
and desirable in fruit cakes, southern brown bread, 
icings, and pies. Alamalt may replace a portion of 
the eggs, butter, and sugar in cakes without any 
loss of color, flavor, or texture. Opinions vary 
as to the quality of pies made from Alamalt. Com- 
mercially it has further possibilities. 
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HOUSING 
Contributed by Avis Woo 
Mt. Rainier, Maryland 


A comparison of farm housing factcrs among the 
states, V. Davies. Sec. Forces 25, No. 4 (May 
1947), pp. 429-434. 

Using data presented in the 1940 federal census, 
interrelationships of selected factors characteristic 
of farm dwellings in the United States were studied. 
Availability of data and their usefulness in deter- 
mining trerds and regional patterns of rural housing 
were used as criteria for selection of data. 

Definite state and regional differences were ap- 
parent. Farm families in the Northeast and Pacific 
coast states are the best housed. A moderate 
inverse relationship existed between size of farm 
household and size of farmhouse. Positive correla- 
tions were shown between size of farm household and 
overcrowding, lack of facilities, and need of major 
repair on farm dwellings. 

Older farmhouses were larger, better equipped, 
and in better state of repair than those built more 
recently. The time of settlement of the community, 
changes in availability and quality of lumber, in- 
creased construction costs, and the agricultural 
depression were given as several probably influencing 
factors. 


A hetter way, L. ©. Harmson. Mademoiselle’s 
Living 1, No. 1 (Autumn 1947), pp. 63-67+. 
Bryn Gweld, a test case of planned community 

living, in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, had its 

beginning in 1939. As a corporation 12 families 
bought 240 acres of land. The cost was financed 
through certificates of indebtedness at 4 per cent 
interest. A planning committee divided the acreage 
into 80 home sites of about 2 acres each, leaving the 
remainder in woodland. The corporation retains 

title to the land. Members lease the land for 99 

years and build their own homes in any style desired. 

Small monthly assessments pay the county taxes, 

maintain the roads, and cover other community 

expenses. 

Much of the work of improving the land and 
building the road system was done by the members 
of the “homestead.” Continued success of the 
community is attributed to this co-operation in 
living and working together. 

The “homestead” group advises others who start 
such a project to keep land costs low and to do much 
of the development themselves. In community 
living it is important to pick the initial group with 
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‘are. Mutual interests and attitudes will keep the 
group closely knit. 


Balloon house. Am. Bidy. 69, No. 9 (Sept. 1947), 

p. 125. 

The balloon house is built by inflating a rubber 
balloon to the desired size and shape, then coating 
it with concrete reinforced with wire. Load tests 
on the roof showed little deflection and no cracking. 
The inside appearance is as unusual as the exterior. 
A large urn in the center of the house serves as a 
fireplace and furnishes heat for the entire house. 
To allow the heat to circulate, partitions extend 
only part way to the ceiling. Windows are of the 
dormer type. Cost of construction is about the 
same as for conventional building. Economies may 
be secured when the house is mass produced. 


Industry-engineered house, G. Lorimer. Archi- 
teclural Record 102, No. 3 (Sept. 1947), pp. 74-79. 
The industry-engineered house program deter- 

mines how houses can be designed and constructed 
to perform their functions with the least waste of 
time, material, and effort. There are no stock 
plans. Plans used in connection with publicity of 
the program are demonstrations of the principles 
involved. 

The program does not attempt to revolutionize 
the home building industry. Materials now avail- 
able in stock sizes and types are studied to find the 
best method of assembly. 

This may point the way to further standardization 
of materials. 

The Small Home Council of the University of 
Illinois will make practical application tests. Several 
homes will be built and careful study and analysis of 
erection techniques will be made. 


What is a modern house? T. H. Creicuron. 
Mademoiselle’s Living 1, No. 1 (Autumn 1947), 
pp. 71-73+. 

Modern architecture is spelled with a capital M, 
and one wonders what it is and why. Every era has 
had its modern house, developed through the needs 
of the family and contemporary building materials 
and construction skills. Regardless of its shape or 
outline, if it is a good house, it is a modern one. 
Three fundamental questions must be answered. 
Who is going to live in it? Where will it be built? 
What materials are available for building it? A 
house that is built after these questions are answered 
sanely and appropriately may be said to be a modern 
house. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Contributed by Marcurerire Horn 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Teaching employees to work safely, B. Love 
Jn. Modern Hosp. 69, No. 3 (Sept. 1947), pp. 
122-124. 

Programs for fire and accident prevention are 
needed in hospitals. All employees should be taught 
fundamentals of fire prevention and use of several 
types of fire extinguishers. A fire marshal should be 
appointed to organize and conduct fire drills and to 
make routine inspections of hospital property. The 
housekeeping department must co-operate in keeping 
the building clean. Fire hazards can be avoided by 
using metal waste paper containers, by building 
approved storage vaults for bulk storage of volatile 
liquids, and by permanently flameproofing all dra- 
peries, curtains, upholstery, and decorations. A 
review of accidents in monthly department meetings 
may bring out causes. No obstruction of corridors 
and passageways should be allowed. Housekeeping 
employees should be taught to work safely. 


Hiring the right man for the job, W. Bynro, Jr. 
Hotel Mgt. 52, No. 3 (Sept. 1947), pp. 49, 168 +. 
Interviews are valuable for securing information 

that cannot be obtained from applications. Good 
interviewers are cordial, considerate, and easygoing. 
They phrase questions simply, clearly, and analyze 
the information carefully. By reviewing job func- 
tions, they know what information is needed and can 
measure applicants’ qualifications against the re- 
quirements of the job. They close interviews tact- 
fully and in so doing maintain good company public 
relations. 


Principles of kitchen layout: V. Receiving and 
storage problems, \. W. Dana. Hotel Mgt. 52, 
No. 3 (Sept. 1947), pp. 58-59. 

Receiving rooms should afford easy access from 
outside. Double-type doors with a width of five 
feet are desirable. Space must be adequate for 
fixtures, equipment, and utility trucks. Springless, 
dial-faced scales are more nearly accurate, though 
more expensive than scales with counterweights and 
sliding tare beam. 

Reserve storage should be limited to conserve 
space. Rooms for current storage should be located 
either adjacent to food preparation areas or on the 
floor below connected by dumb-waiter service. 
These rooms must provide space for handling meat, 
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preliminary cleaning of vegetables, shelving for sta- 
ples and canned foods. The size depends on dollar 
sales and frequency of deliveries. 


How to make small rooms look larger, B. Jakeway. 
Hotel Mgt. 52, No. 3 (Sept. 1947), pp. 62-63. 
Small hotel rooms can be made more profitable if 

they seem more spacious. This illusion can be 

created by the use of an even tone quality through- 
out. Strong colors and large rough designs bring 
walls forward; light hues and a smooth, close wall 
texture make rooms seem larger. Plain, wall-to- 
wall carpets are better than large or scatter rugs. 

Furniture should be of simple design, slender pro- 

portions, and light in color. 


Finders keepers, R. D. Bowers. Hotel Mgt. 52, 

No. 3 (Sept. 1947), pp. 46-47-+. 

A mislaid article is intentionally put down and un- 
intentionally forgotten. A lost article is accidentally 
dropped. Mislaid property discovered in a restau- 
rant belongs to the proprietor unless it is reclaimed 
by the owner. A lost article found in a restaurant 
belongs to the finder unless it is reclaimed by the 
owner. 


Dignity in washing dishes, \l. M. DoNnNeELL. 
Restaurant Mgt. 61, No. 2 (Aug. 1947), pp. 
1445+. 

Food service institutions are 20 years behind the 
dairy industry in sanitation. Neglect in the dish- 
washing department impairs the efficiency of restau- 
rant operation. Breakage costs might well be ap- 
propriated for constructive improvements in dish 
rooms. A sanitation supervisor is needed in every 
dish room to check the operation of dish machines 
and to train employees. Such training should raise 
the sanitation standards in the restaurant. 


Frozen foods, are they here to stay? J. McInvrosn. 
Modern Hosp. 69, No.3 (Sept. 1947), pp. 112-113. 
Frozen foods were used extensively during the 

war because they were convenient, nonrationed, and 

retained color and flavor of fresh products. Tenta- 
tive grade standards were established but are not 
widely used. Frozen fruits, vegetables, fish, and 
poultry will become more plentiful ; but the supply of 
frozen meats and prepared foods is uncertain. The 
storage life of frozen foods depends on the product. 
When defrosted, they should be used immediately. 
Meat cookery is better if the meat is slightly de- 


frosted to start with. Eleetronic defrosting is a 


future possibility for institutions. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Nerige TopHuNTER 
University of Alabama 


Diet of mother and brain hemorrhages in infant rats, 
E. Brown, J. F. Fup@r, and L. R. 
son. J. Nutrition 34, No. 2 (Aug. 1947), pp. 
141-151. 

Female rats were raised on an experimental dict 
containing all known vitamins except vitamin C and 
folic acid. This diet proved satisfactory for repro- 
duction. Amounts of lard and vitamin K were 
varied for different groups of rats. Mature females 
were mated. Offspring were normal when _ the 
mother’s diet contained either vitamin K or lard. 
Incidence of brain hemorrhages was high (52.2 per 
cent) in the young of females which received neither 
lard nor vitamin K. Only 11.4 per cent of the young 
were weaned. Blood coagulation time was normal 
for the females producing young with hemorrhages. 
Most of the young with brain hemorrhages were born 
dead or died within 24 hours after birth. 


Self selection of diet: V. Appetite for carbohydrates, 
EK. M. Scorr and E. L. Verney. J. Nutrition 
34, No. 4 (Oct. 1947), pp. 401-407. 

Young rats in individual cages were offered a 
mixed diet in 4 food cups for a 3-week control period. 
Amounts eaten were recorded daily. Animals were 
fed one of the following mixed diets: (a) 62 per cent 
sucrose ; (b) 62 per cent starch; (¢) 62 per cent lac- 
tose ; (d) 62 per cent dextrin. Lactose was disliked ; 
animals consuming that diet developed diarrhea. 
In the next experimental period animals were given 
a choice of food cups containing the different carbo- 
hydrates, fats, minerals, and casein. Starch was the 
first choice of carbohydrate, with sucrose and dextrin 
next. Protein intake was independent of carbohy- 
drate, but.fat intake was inversely proportional to 
the carbohydrate intake. 


Physiological availability of the vitamins: IX. Influ- 
ence of ascorbic acid stabilized in fruits and vege- 
tables, D. Metnick, M. Hocuserca, and B. L. 
Oser. J. Nutrition 34, No. 4 (Oct. 1947), pp. 
409-420. 

Five healthy adult men served as subjects. They 
lived for 2 weeks on a diet with vitamin C supplied 
by raw fruit and vegetables followed by a 2-week 
period on an ascorbic-acid-free basal diet containing 
no fruit or vegetables but supplemented with apple 
juice which had been fortified with ascorbic acid. 
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Twenty-four hour urine samples were collected for 
the last 4 days of each test period and following a 
200 mg test dose of ascorbic acid on the last day. 
The ascorbic acid in the fortified apple juice was as 
well utilized as that in fruits and vegetables. The 
authors recommend apple juice as a suitable means 
of adding ascorbic acid to the diet because of the 
stability of the vitamin in this beverage and because 
it is well utilized. 


The comparative biological availabilities of ferrous 
sulfate iron and ferric orthophosphate iron in en- 
riched bread, H. BiuumBerG and A. ARNOLD. 
J. Nutrition 34, No. 4 (Oct. 1947), pp. 373-387. 
Ferric orthophosphate has been generally used as 

an iron salt for enrichment of baker’s bread. The 

availability of this form of iron was tested. Young 
rats were rendered anemic on an iron-deficient diet. 

One group received bread enriched with ferric ortho- 

phosphate; another was fed bread enriched with 

For a third group ferric chloride was 

The diet was supplemented with 

Iron salts were each fed 

Hemoglobin de- 


ferrous sulfate. 
the salt used. 
other minerals and casein. 
at four different levels of intake. 
terminations were made weekly over a 4-week period. 
The iron of ferrous sulfate was found to be 4 to 5 
times as available as ferric orthophosphate iron. 
Ferric chloride iron was equal in availability to the 
ferrous sulfate iron for hemoglobin formation in the 
rat. 


A self-regulating feeding program for infants, (°. A. 
Avpricu and E. 8. Hewirr. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 
135, No. 6 (Oct. 11, 1947), pp. 340-342. 

Data are reported on the intervals of feeding 
chosen by 668 infants throughout the first year and 
with the appetites, heights, and weights attained at 
one year of age. Mothers were instructed as to the 
kind of foods to offer the infants, but no schedules 
were given. The babies were to be fed whenever 
hungry and were to be given as much food as they 
wanted. Monthly reports were made to the physi- 
cian. In the first weeks of life the majority chose « 
feeding interval of less than four hours. This inter- 
val was gradually lengthened in later months and 
at one year of age. Ninety-one per cent of the 
babies had placed themselves on a regimen of three 
Ninety-two per cent of the babies had 
Less than one per 


meals a day. 
excellent appetites at this age. 
cent of the infants were anorexia problems. 

The height and the weight of these babies at one 
year of age compared favorably with generally ac- 
cepted standards. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Mary Houme Brrrina 


Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
D.C. Home Economics Association 


Is aviation medicine industrial hygiene? bh. G. 
Remarrz. Am. J. Public Health 37, No. 9 
(Sept. 1947), pp. 1130-1136. 

A small band of inspired doctors under the com- 
petent leadership of Brig. Gen. Theodore Lyster 
formulated plans for the specialized care and treat- 
ment of aviators in 1918. Through the years be- 
tween World Wars I and II the School of Aviation 
Medicine continued to grow and meet the ever- 
increasing medical problems of modern aviation. 

The flight surgeon is always ready with counsel, 
advice, instruction, and inspiration for his men, 
whether their mission be to the Arctic or the tropics. 
There is no phase in a flyer’s life or activity in which 
the flight surgeon does not have a deep and abiding 
concern. Aviation medicine is even broader than 
industrial medicine. 


Planning for the chronically ill, Joint Statement of 
Recommendations by the Am. Hosp. Assoc., Am. 
Pustic Wetrare Assoc., AM. Pusitic HEALTH 
Assoc., and Am. Mep. Assoc. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc. 135, No. 6 (Oct. 11, 1947), pp. 343-347. 
The problem of chronic disease presents many 

aspects -prevention, research, medical care in the 
home, hospital and nursing home, convalescence, 
and rehabilitation. Co-operation and co-ordination 
are needed of the numerous agencies concerned with 
chronic disease: health, welfare, and education de- 
partments; hospitals; medical societies; medical 
schools ; social agencies ; rehabilitation services ; and 
nursing homes. In some communities this co- 
ordination has been achieved through establishment 
of central planning and co-ordinating bodies which 
study the various aspects of the problem. 


New types of activity for nutrition services in public 
health, W. Witkins. Milbank Mem. Fund. 
Quart. 25, No. 3 (July 1947), pp. 247-255. 
Activities in public health nutrition have under- 

gone vast changes. An even greater challenge pre- 

sents itself today in this field. 

Co-operative studies by health departments and 
medical schools have been carried out in some 
states. In 1945 a nutrition study on school children 
Was carried out jointly by the State Health Depart- 
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ment, the Agricultural Extention Service, and the 
State Education Department of West Virginia. The 
regional co-operative nutrition studies by land- 
grant colleges in the Midwest also present a pattern 
for the use of state health departments. Compre- 
hensive nutrition services to state institutions are 
greatly needed. Establishment by the New York 
City Health Department of a nutrition clinic will 
encourage Other health departments to recognize 
need for this service. Some county health officers 
are adding nutritionists to their staff. Florida is the 
only state to have a public health nutrition unit 
headed by a full-time medical director. Public 
health nutritionists all over the country have long 
felt the need for this type of setup. The classic 
studies of Goldberger on pellagra, Marine and Means 
on iodine deficiency goiter, and the later studies of 
Dean on fluorine in relation to dental caries are ex- 
amples of fact finding that could be done by state 
health departments. 

The author pleads for a pooling of resources wher- 
ever possible, for co-operation with other groups, 
and for large-scale study of specific problems. 


Imbalance and dietary inter-relationships in nutri- 
tion, C. A. E.vensem and W. A. Kreni. J. Am. 
Med. Assoc. 135, No. 5 (Oct. 4, 1947), pp. 279-287. 
A summary of the known factors affecting present - 

day dietary imbalance is presented. Any situation 

which limits food supply allows a restricted applica- 
tion to the concept of “balanced diet.”” When the 
food supply is limited primarily to a single food 
polished rice or corn——-we see nutritional imbalance at 
its worst. 

Evidence of the natural existence of certain “‘in- 
hibitors” is noted. Natural toxicants in food, such 
as lead, arsenic, copper, and fluorine, may result in 
imbalance in nutrition. An acid reaction in the 
intestines favorably influences absorption and _ utili- 
zation of calcium, magnesium, phosphorus. Vita- 
min D, lactose, and moderate quantities of dietary 
fat play a role in promoting an acid intestinal reac- 
tion. Certain carbohydrates, particularly dextrin, 
in some vitamin B (pantothenic acid or riboflavin) 
deficient diets greatly improve animal growth. 


Rhus dermatitis as a public health and health edu- 
cation problem, ©. k. Turner. Am../. Pub. Health 
37, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), pp. 7-12. 

Rhus poisoning (commonly known as poison ivy, 
oak, or sumac) may be eliminated in the United 
States within the next few years by the use of two 
new chemical herbicides, ammonium sulfamate and 
2-4 dichlorophenoxyacetic acid. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by Haze. Van Ness 
The Stout Institut 


Waterproofing, 1). H. Powers. Textile Colorist & 
Converter 69, No. 9 (Sept. 1947), p. 33. 
Waterproofing is complicated by three factors: 

fabric construction, garment construction, and 

fabric finish. It is possible to produce a nearly 
perfect: rainwear garment which is light, porous, 

cool in dry weather, and completely waterproof in a 

heavy, driving rain; but few if any such garments 

exist today. 

To produce perfect rainwear closely packed yarns 
with low twist are needed. Experience has shown 
that two layers of a light fabric are ten times as water 
repellent as a single thickness of the same fabric. 
A coating or plastic film gives complete protection 
but gives no porosity or coolness in dry weather. 
“The one-bath fugitive repellent gives excellent 
initial spray rating but is not permanent. 


Properties of water repellent fabrics, J. WV. Rowen 
and D. GaGuiarpi. Am. Dyestuf? Reptr. 36, No. 
18 (Sept. 22, 1947), pp. 533-540. 

Considerable confusion still exists regarding water- 
repellent and waterproof surfaces. A water-repel- 
lent fabric is usually coated, but the pores are 
not filled. The tendency to resist wetting may be 
due to the chemical nature of the solid surface, the 
roughness of the surface, the porosity of the surface, 
or the presence of other molecules on the surface. 

Methods used for measuring water repellency are 
varied, and correlation between tests is low. The 
degree to which water-repellent finishes are dimin- 
ished by dry cleaning and laundering varies con- 
siderably. Greater correlation should be established 
between laboratory methods and performance of 
fabrics in the rain. There seems to be need for 
coupling a better understanding of the physies of 
fabric construction as it applies to water repellency 
with the now available water-repellent agents if a 
better water-repellent garment is to be produced. 


Nylon in industry. Rayon Textile Monthly 28, No. 

9 (Sept. 1947), pp. 97-98. 

Nylon is making its way in industry. Commercial 
laundries are using nylon for nets and ironing press 
cloths. Nylon rope is finding many uses because of 
its durability. Nylon fabrie is used as filter cloth 
in several industries. The tire industry, which 
adopted nylon for cord in military plane tires during 
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the war, is using nylon in bus, truck, and passenger 
cord tires. Nylon can be used advantageously for 
fumigation tents in the citrus industry. Shoe 
linings and webbing for chair seats now contain 


nylon. 


Shrinkage of spun rayons in hand and machine 
laundering, J. Tear. Rayon Textile Monthly 
28, No. 9 (Sept. 1947), pp. 83-86. 

Of the 37 spun rayon fabries selected for the study, 
27 were all rayon, 4 were rayon and cotton (2 ply 
varn), and 6 were blended with small amounts of 
cotton, wool, and aralac. Pieces 20-inches square 
from each were laundered 5 times by hand. A 
corresponding set was laundered 5 times by machine. 
Fabrics laundered by hand retained their original 
texture and appearance better than those machine 
laundered. 

Most of the fabrics shrank 5 per cent or more when 
laundered by either method. Machine-laundered 
fabrics shrank less than those done by hand. 
Shrinkage of the 4 cotton and rayon fabrics was 
higher than those of all rayon. 

Since other studies show similar results the need 
for information concerning shrinkage of spun rayon 
is apparent. 


Synthetics continue growth and _ diversification. 
Textile World 97, No. 9 (Sept. 1947), pp 113-128. 
Viscose rayon continues to head the list of syn- 

thetics. Several new producers of syntheties have 

entered the field. Four types of Vinyon N seem to 
be most promising. Synthetic fiber production is 
increasing around the world. Many foreign plants 
are being built by American engineers with American 
equipment. 

Parallel listings of properties of synthetic fibers 
are given in chart form. 


Standards for water repellency, \. Kaun. Textile 
Colorist & Converter 69, No. 9 (Sept. 1947), pp. 
26-27 +. 

A great need for defining the degree of water 
repellency now exists. Three standards for water 
repellency are suggested: shower-repellent, rain- 
repellent, and storm-repellent. A shower-repellent 
zarment would keep the wearer dry for from 10 to 
15 minutes; a rain-repellent garment, for an hour 
without rain penetrating; a storm-repellent coat 
would keep the wearer dry for at least two hours. 
Commonly used are the spray and raintester tests. 
The latter simulates the effect of rain by showing 
what force of water the cloth will stand for 5 minutes 
Without wetting a blotter placed on the other side. 
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Notes 


GENERAL 


Diamond Anniversary Celebration. The 75th 
anniversary celebration of the division of home 
economics at Lowa State College on October 24 at- 
tracted hundreds of home economists to the campus 
to join with Dean P. Mabel Nelson and her staff in 
celebrating the occasion, 

Speakers included Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief of 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics; Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, former con- 
gresswoman from Connecticut; Mrs. Raymond Sayre 
of Ackworth, Iowa, president of the Associated 
Country Women of the World; and Mrs. Hiram C. 
Houghton, representing the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Stiebeling and Mabel V. Campbell, a graduate 
in the class of 1905, were awarded honorary Doctor 
of Science degrees. 

Another Home Economist in Germany. Susan 
M. Burson sailed on November 25 for Germany, 
where she will work with the Education and Religious 
Affairs Branch of Military Government in the State 
of Hesse in the American Zone. She will work with 
representatives of the German Ministry of Education 
on home economics problems in the schools. Miss 
Burson has a year’s leave of absence from the U. 8. 
Office of Education. 

AHEA Representatives. Mrs. Elizabeth Reitze, 
president of the Maryland Home Economies Associa- 
tion, represented AHEA at the inauguration on 
November 8 of Dr. Lowell Skinner Ensor as president 
of Western Maryland College; and Rufie Lee Wil- 
liams of George Peabody College for Teachers repre- 
sented the Association at the inaugural ceremonies 
on November 6, 7, and 8 for Dr. Charles 8. Johnson, 
new president of Fisk University, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee. 


ARKANSAS 


Extension Service. [lla Posey retired on June 
30, after 30 vears’ service in home demonstration 


work. 
Consumer Nutrition Committee. Continuing at 
the state level as a co-ordinating group, the Com- 


mittee is concentrating its educational efforts on 
helping families to understand the importance of 
good protein in the diet and to know and use inex- 
pensive proteins. The over-all objective is to im- 
prove the nutritional status of all people in Arkansas. 
At a meeting of the Committee Barnett Sure of the 
University of Arkansas described the new food he has 
prepared and which he hopes to have on the market 
soon. It is high in B-complex, protein, and minerals. 
The group stressed the importance of keeping the 
price down so that it may benefit low-income fami- 
lies. 

Teachers Workshop. A workshop for preparing 
resource material for the use of homemaking teachers 
in Arkansas was conducted by Anna Carol Fults at 
the University of Arkansas from July 7 to 27. 

FHA Week Celebration. FHA chapters attend- 
ing church as a group during National Future Home- 
makers of America Week heard “Ways Youth Can 
Contribute to Improved Family Life.”’ Posters de- 
picting the purposes and activities of FHA were 
placed in stores in the community; and school, town, 
and county papers carried “write-ups.”” Red roses 
were placed in school buildings and in homemaking 
departments, and FHA members wore red and white. 

Arkansas Food Service Association. About 200 
persons attended the first annual meeting of the 
Association in Little Rock on October 25. Mrs. 


Merle Spencer, Association president, was in charge. - 


Foods and equipment were displayed. 

Home Economists in Business. More businesses 
in Arkansas are employing home economists. Ap- 
pliance distributors with home service directors are: 
The Frank Lyon Company, which has Mrs. Jerry 
Dixon; Fones Bros., Mrs. Hattie Harrison; and 555 
Inc., Pansy Thomasson. 

REA Cooperatives have nine home service con- 
sultants: Sara B. Wakefield, Ozark; Lillian T. 
Smith, Lake Village; Clelia M. Sims, Corning; 
Armilda J. Cook, Augusta; Louise Denison, Stutt- 
gart; Carrie P. Taylor, Berryville; Marie MeWork- 
man, Star City; Helen Morgan, Camden; and Louise 
Corral, Jonesboro. 

The Arkansas Power and Light Company has four 
home service advisers: Evelyn McEntire, Mildred 
Smith, Clara Ussery, Ritchie Smead, and Elizabeth 
Penn. 


COLORADO 


University of Colorade. Mrs. Tatiana Levcowich, 
former instructor at the University of New Hamp- 
shire and recently on the staff of the BHNHE, will do 
research and resident teaching this year. 
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University of Denver. ‘The recently organized 
division of home economics was developed because 
the faculty believed that students needed to under- 
stand values and develop skills that would lead to 
more satisfying personal and family life. 

Along with general education aims, the division 
offers opportunities for vocational training in the 
various areas in the home economics field, as well as 
in combination with the other schools and colleges 
of the University. One program under way is in 
combination with the work in radio, with special 
emphasis on women’s programs; another is with 
journalism; and a third is combined with the hotel 
and restaurant management work. 

The division’s new chairman is Margaret UH. 
Pritchard, formerly of San Diego State College, 
where she has been developing a functional program 
of women’s education. 

Mrs. Eugene White, a former member of the home 
economics staff, was killed in an automobile accident. 
Under the leadership of Essie Cohn, she was responsi- 
ble for developing the home planning program 
offered by the University to meet the interest and 
needs of women students. She also helped launch 
the present home economics program. 

Extension Service. Colorado now has 29 home 
demonstration agents, the largest number in the 
history of extension work in the state. 

Colorado was represented by eight delegates at the 
Triennial Conference of the Associated Country 
Women of the World in Amsterdam, Holland, in 
September: six farm women and Mary Sutherland, 
specialist in parent education and child development, 
and Mrs. Carmen Johnson, home demonstration 
agent for Larimer County. 

Mrs. Ann Jackson recently joined the staff as cloth- 
ing specialist. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. The 
Association is one of several organizations that spon- 
sored the Nutrition Institute held November 21 and 
22 at Brady Memorial Auditorium in New Haven. 
Helen Mitchell of the University of Massachusetts 
and George Cowgill of the Yale Nutritéon Laboratory 
were the speakers. 

Connecticut College. Mary Ellen Gates, a 1947 
graduate of Cornell University, has joined the home 
economics department as assistant and housefellow 
at the co-operative dormitory. 

State Department of Education. The certifica- 
tion committee, appointed by Commissioner of 
Education Alonzo Grace to improve rules and regu- 
lations concerning the state teachers certificates in 
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home economics, met at St. Joseph College on 
October 22. Alice Gallivan of the College staff 
is chairman. Other members of the committee are 
Evalyn Bergstrand, University of Connecticut; 
Justine Bosquet, a New Britain teacher; Nellie 
Buckey, state supervisor of home economics; Ruth 
Cowles, assistant state supervisor; Margaret Chaney, 
Connecticut College; Mrs. Catherine Craig, a 
Windsor teacher; Pearl Grandy, Hartford supervisor 
of home economics; Elizabeth Hungerford, New 
Britain supervisor of home economics; and Mrs. Jean 
Uchneat, a Hartford teacher. 

State Department of Health. \Irs. Helen Johnson 
Phaneuf, chief nutrition consultant, is on leave to do 
graduate work at Western Reserve University. 

Hartford. Teachers in the home economics de- 
partments of Hartford and New Britain met at the 
Sarah Whitman Hooker House in West Hartford on 
October 9. Miss Grosbeck, an exchange teacher 
from England, told of her experiences. 

New Britain. Millicent Carlson, a 1947 graduate 
of the University of Connecticut, has joined the staff 
of Nathan Hale Junior High School. 

Alma Southard, formerly at Old Lyme, is teaching 
at the Roosevelt Junior High School. 

New London. Margaret Chaney taught two 
lessons in the Red Cross nutrition refresher course. 
She also participated in a radio forum on ‘The Food 
Problem” arranged by the League of Women Voters. 

Waterbury. Mrs. Miriam Weinrib Graff, for- 
merly nutritionist for the Waterbury Nutrition Coun- 
cil, is now health educator and nutritionist for the 
Yonkers Tuberculosis and Health Association. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Home Economics Association. \lary 
Jane Collard was named chairman of the home eco- 
nomics section of the Delaware State Education 
Association at its fall meeting held in conjunction 
with that of the Delaware Home Economics Associa- 
tion on October 10 at the P.S. du Pont High School 
in Wilmington. The speaker was Winona Morgan 
of The Pennsylvania State College. 

University of Delaware. Hazel J. Baker, who 
completed work for her MS degree at Iowa State 
College last summer has succeeded Elizabeth Selke 
as instructor in foods and nutrition. 

The enrollment in the School of Home Economics 
is 36 per cent higher this vear than last. 

Department of Public Instruction. Ethel J. 
Barkley, recently dietitian at the McKeesport 
(Pennsylvania) General Hospital and a_ former 
teacher in Pennsylvania schools, has been appointed 
state supervisor of the school lunch program. 
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Extension Service. Mary Katharine Jones has 
been appointed home demonstration agent for New 
Castle County, replacing Nancy Kelly. For the 
past seven years Miss Jones has been home manage- 
ment supervisor with the Farm Security Administra- 
tion in Emporia, Virginia. 

Lunch Campaign. \ “Better Carried 
campaign was promoted throughout the state from 
October 13 to 18. To help with it, the State Nutri- 
tion Committee, made up of representatives of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, State Board of 
Health, homemaking department of the Red Cross, 
State Board of Public Instruction, Delaware State 
Grange, Delaware Power and Light Company, and 
the University of Delaware, published the leaflet 
“The Lunch Hour Treasure Chest.”’ Featured in 
the booklet are sample lunch menus and hints on 
assembling an emergency lunch shelf, on packing a 
lunch, and on types of containers to use. Special 
emphasis is placed on both nutritive value and at- 
tractiveness of lunches carried by school children 


Lunch” 


and industrial workers. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


D. C. Home Economics Association. A commit- 
tee of homemakers, headed by Mrs. M. D. Test, 
made all arrangements and prepared the refresh- 
ments for the Association’s membership tea on No- 
vember 4 in the auditorium of the Washington Gas 
Light Company. 

After last year’s tea so many requests were made 
for recipes of the refreshments served that the home- 
makers decided to make them available in a mime- 
ographed booklet, ““Tea-Time Recipes,” to sell at 50 
cents a copy. Proceeds from the booklet’s sale will 
be donated to AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters 
Fund. Mrs. Grace Kirkpatrick compiled the re- 
cipes, and Marilyn Girton of The Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics made the cover 
design. 

Homemaking Scction. Members of the section 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Potomac Electric 
Power Company’s home service department on 
October 17. Demonstrations of cooking with elec- 
tricity were given by Mary B. Wells, including use of 
the electric roaster, the deep-well cooker, and the 
oven. Methods of preparing meat and pies for the 
freezer units of the new refrigerators also were 


demonstrated. After a brief business meeting the 


members of the section were guided by Esther Green- 
field, director of the Electric Institute, on an ‘‘Elec- 
tric Equipment Tour.” 

At the business meeting it was decided to set up a 
committee to co-operate with the program of the 
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Citizens Food Committee and another to work on 
the project of acquiring equipment and books for use 
in home economics departments of schools in devas- 
tated areas in Europe. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. ‘The fal! 
meeting of the Association was held on November 14 
and 15 at the Roosevelt Hotel in Jacksonville. Rep- 
resentatives of each district of the state attended. 
The year’s program of work was prepared, and de- 
partment chairmen were named. 

South East Florida Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s meeting was held on the south 
campus of the University of Miami on October 18. 
A. L. Stahl of the University’s staff spoke on frozen 
preservation of tropical fruits. Those attending the 
meeting had an opportunity to visit the food tech- 
nology laboratory. 

Extension Service. The annual state conference 
of extension service personnel was held at the Uni- 
versity of Florida from October 27 to 31. More than 
250 state and county farm and home demonstration 
agents attended. 


HAWAII 


University of Hawaii. Mrs. Yung-djen Ilo, a 
graduate of Ginling College, Nanking, China, holds 
the AAUW Pacific Fellowship at the University for 
graduate study in home economics and English. 

Other foreign students taking home economics 
courses are Esther Belarmino, a transfer from the 
Philippine Women’s University, who will graduate in 
February, and Maria Diaz of Mexico City. 

Katherine Bazore’s Hawaiian and Pacific Foods is 
now in the fourth printing. 

“Hawaiian Grown Vegetables: Proximate Com- 
position and Mineral Content,” reporting work done 
by Carey D. Miller, Winifred Ross, and Lucille 
Louis, has been published as Hawaii Agricultural 
Experiment Station Technical Bulletin 5. 

The Hawaiian Pineapple Company has announced 
sponsorship of a home economics travel award for 
a junior and a senior home economics student. They 
will attend the AHEA’s annual meeting and help in 
the Company’s booth. Later, they will visit educa- 
tional institutions, large department stores, and 
manufacturing and commercial companies offering 
opportunities for home economists. 

Department of Public Instruction. Mrs. Martha 
S. Rielly has resigned as assistant director of home 
economics education and is moving to Seattle, 
Washington. 

The first Oahu Conference of Future Homemakers 
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of America was held on November 22 on the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii campus. 

Extension Service. Anna Belle Ching, a graduate 
of Bowling Green State College, is now assistant 
agent in East Hawaii County. 

Ruth MecKilnay, recently of Arkansas, is agent in 
charge of 4-H clubs on Kauai. 

Board of Health. Mrs. Marjorie Abel, nutrition- 
ist, is the new president of the Hawaii Dietetic 
Association. 


IDAHO 

School Lunch Workshops. A day’s training for 
about 300 school lunch employees in five Idaho 
districts was offered in October in connection with 
district meetings of the Idaho Home Economics 
Association. Alta Alexander of Denver, regional 
USDA representative, emphasized record keeping 
and finance. Mildred Haberly, Extension Service 
nutrition specialist, demonstrated ‘Variety and 
Plenty in the School Lunch,” using surplus-com- 
modity school lunch allotments. Mrs. Thelma Lee, 
new state school lunch supervisor, was introduced 
at each meeting. 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois Home Economics Association. Nutrition, 
family life, interior decorating, house planning, and 
electrical appliances were discussed at the Associa- 
tion’s meeting on October 24 and 25 in Chicago. 
Speakers included Hazel Hatcher of The Pennsyl- 
vania State College; Marjorie Heseltine, U. 3. 
Children’s Bureau; and Mrs. Arthur Bohnen, North- 
western University. 

Illinois Institute of Technology. An evening class 
in textiles for men and women from manufacturing 
and retail concerns is being taught by Laura EF. 
Pratt of Sears Roebuck and Company. 

Illinois State Normal University. The nutrition 
classes are being given an opportunity to observe, 
participate, and teach nutrition in the elementary 
school on the campus. Mary E. Buell is supervising 
the units in the health education program. Surveys, 
demonstrations, and field trips are included in the 
units already set up. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College. Celine 
Neptune is on leave of absence. Jean I. Hart, who 
has been on leave for study at Columbia University, 
is now head of the home economics department and 
of the home management house. 

University of Chicago. Katharine Blunt, presi- 
dent emeritus of Connecticut College and formerly 
head of the home economics department at the 
University, was honored at a luncheon in New Lon- 
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don, Connecticut, on October 11 by alumnae of the 
University who had received a doctor’s degree under 
her. Alumnae present were: Margaret Chaney, 
Ruth Cowan Clouse, Kate Daum, Marie Dye, 
Marietta Eichelberger, and Evelyn G. Halliday. 
Dr. Blunt was presented with letters from all 19 of 
her University of Chicago PhD’s. 

On November 5, Lydia Roberts spoke at the fall 
meeting of the Chicago Nutrition Association, of 
which she is president-elect, on “Patterns of Living 
in Puerto Rican Families with Particular Reference 
to Diet.” 

University of Illinois. Lita Bane spoke on “The 
Contribution of the Arts Schools to the Training of 
Home Economists” before the division of arts and 
sciences of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities during its meeting in Washington, 
D. C., from November 7 to 12. 

Janice Smith conducted a refresher course in 
Indianapolis from November 4 to 6 for the Indian- 
apolis Red Cross. Nutritionists, school officials, and 
members of the medical and dental professions at- 
tended. School lunch workers were scheduled for 
one session. Recent developments in nutrition re- 
search and the application of research findings to 
community nutrition programs were covered. 

Homemaking Teachers Conference. District 17 
of the Illinois Vocational Homemaking Teachers As- 
sociation met in Danvers on October 11. Frances 
Conkey spoke on “The Role of Management in 
Promoting Better Human Relations through Well- 
Planned Living.” 

Illinois Nutrition Conference. The fall Illinois 
Nutrition Conference was held at the Leland Hotel, 
Springfield, on November 8. Mrs. Helen Oldham 
of the University of Chicago, who recently returned 
from a special food mission to Germany, discussed 
the nutrition situation there. The program included 
information on wise spending during inflation, food 
habits of Illinois school children, and ways to carry 
out local nutrition programs. 

Extension Service. Edna E. Walls retired as 
associate professor of child development and parent 
education extension at the University of Illinois on 
September 1 after serving on the extension staff for 
22 vears. She is now at home at 1110 West Oregon 
Street, Urbana. 

Mrs. Clara Sweeney, McHenry County home ad- 
viser, and Deborah Solliday, Macoupin County home 
adviser, were among the agents honored at the 
conference of the National Home Demonstration 
Agents Association in Chicago from December 1 to 
5 for their outstanding extension work. 
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IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. ‘lhe Asso- 
ciation held its fall meeting in the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines on November 7. Speakers were Frances 
Swain, former AHEA president, whose topic was 
“Being a Home Economist in 1947’; Robert Sears, 
director of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
of the State University of lowa, whose subject was 
“How Recent Research in Child Development Af- 
fects the Home Economist”’; and J. E. Rotner of the 
Meredith Publishing Company, who discussed 
“Trends in Housing—What’s Ahead.” 

Iowa State Teachers College. New home eco- 
nomics staff members are Ruth Allen, assistant 
professor of clothing, formerly of the University of 
Connecticut, and Edna Anderson, assistant pro- 
fessor of clothing, formerly of Milwaukee-Downer 
College. 

For the first time since home economics became a 
four-year course there are more than one hundred 
majors in the department. 

State University of lowa. New home economics 
staff members are: Mrs. Portia M. Morris, assistant 
professor of nutrition, who received her doctorate 
at the University of Wisconsin; Maxine McDivitt, 
assistant professor of foods, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; and Lavon Ashton, instructor in 
foods, who received her master’s degree at the 
University of Iowa last summer. New half-time 
graduate assistants are: Mrs. Kate Ledford, a 
University of Georgia graduate, who assists in the 
teacher-training program; and Dorothy Weber, an 
Iowa State College graduate, who assists in foods. 

State Board of Education. [Esther Nelson has 
been added to the state staff as an assistant super- 
visor of homemaking education. 

Homemaking Teachers’ Conference. ‘The teachi- 
ing of family relationships in high school was em- 
phasized at the annual fall conference of homemaking 
teachers. Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duvall of the National 
Council on Family Relations and Reuben Hill of 
Iowa State College were guest leaders. 

Extension Service. New staff members are: 
Mrs. Arline Hartel, assistant in home furnishings; 
Mrs. Frances Friedell, clothing specialist; Mrs. Elsie 
Williams, clothing specialist; and Esther Whetstone, 
recently home economist in Harrison and Polk 
Counties, state girls’ 4-H leader. 


KANSAS 
College Club Workshop. The Province IX Work- 


shop in Kansas City, Missouri, in October was at- 
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tended by students from colleges in Kansas, Miss- 
ouri, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. Margaret Raffing- 
ton of Kansas State College is Province adviser. 

Kansas State College. Gertrude Allen, Myrtle 
(iunselman, and Helen Hostetter testified as AHEA 
representatives at an October hearing in Ottawa of 
the Taft subcommittee on rising food prices. 

Alpha Latzke was installed as national president 
of Omicron Nu in June. 

Beulah Westerman is directing research on the 
nutritional significance of the use of enriched cereals, 
made possible by a grant from the Williams-Water- 
man Fund of the Research Corporation of New York. 

Two home management houses—one a duplex, the 
other a single dwelling unit—are under construction 
on the campus. At present a home management 
house is being rented. 

This fall, freshmen in the School of Home Econom- 
ics for the first time took a proficiency test in mathe- 
matics. Those failing were enrolled in a three-hour 
course, Mathematics in Human Affairs. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh. 
Hilma R. Davis, former teacher-trainer at Northern 
Michigan College of Education, is a new staff mem- 
ber. ‘‘Newer Emphasis in Teaching” was the theme 
of the fall teacher’s conference she conducted. 

District Teachers Conferences. ‘Ten district con- 
ferences were held during the fall for all home eco- 
nomics teachers. Teacher leaders planned and 
conducted each conference. 

Topeka. Lucile Smith, formerly on the staff of 
the Ohio Farmer and the Michigan Farmer, is now 
with Capper’s Farmer. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana College. The project of buying and 
furnishing a home management house, begun by 
the Home Economics Club last year, is progressing 
rapidly. The house chosen is being redecorated, 
and the first family group will move in soon. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Gandy, 
who formerly worked with the Louisiana 4-H clubs, 
is now an associate editor of the Progressive Farmer. 

Harvye Lewis is working toward her doctor’s 
degree at Iowa State College. 

Mary Ellen Durrett, ’42, is now on the staff of the 
University of Tennessee. 

Extension Service. J. G. Richard, assistant di- 
rector of the Agricultural Extension Service, and 
Ellen LeNoir, state home demonstration agent, were 
in charge of the Louisiana workshop for extension 
specialists held in November in Baton Rouge. This 
was one of the intraregional meetings sponsored at 
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Auburn (Alabama), State College (Mississippi), 
and Baton Rouge (Louisiana) by the U.S. Extension 
Service and the state Extension Services. Specialists 
from the different states worked together on common 
problems for a two-week period. 

School Lunch Program. Case studies of success- 
ful school lunch programs at Longville School in 
Bauregard Parish and Dutchtown School in Ascen- 
sion Parish are being conducted by Elizabeth Handy 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Kceonomies. Labor used, meal costs, amount and 
arrangement of equipment and facilities, and meth- 
ods of food preparation and service in relation to the 
number, kind, and nutritional cost of the meals 
served are being determined. Findings of the stud- 
ies will be made available later. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. ‘The ex- 
ecutive committee held an evening meeting in 
Pittsfield on October 13. Onah Jacks, AHEA field 
secretary, was present and offered suggestions for 
expanding and improving Association work in 
Maine. 

The county chairmen in four areas of the state 
made plans to continue the district home economics 
meetings that were held last year. These meetings 
were attended by many home economists, particu- 
larly homemakers, who have not found it possible in 
the past to attend the state meeting. 

A bulletin for home economists of the state will 
be part of the Association’s program for 1947-48, 
Estelle Nason, president, announced. 

Extension Service. The recent fire disaster in 
Maine brought home economists into action. 
Among home demonstration agents who worked tire- 
lessly to lessen the suffering of farm families in the 
fire-ravaged areas was Olga Lemke, home demon- 
stration agent in York County, where the fire caused 
the greatest havoc. Countless home economists 
manned canteens and supervised food distribution. 
After the fire was over, these same people supervised 
the distribution of warm clothing and household 
articles and helped with housing problems. 

Constance Burgess, home management specialist, 
met with the State Emergency Housing Committee. 


MARYLAND 


Hood College. New staff members are: Mary 
Mather of Westminster, head of the home economies 
department, and Elizabeth Wodilla of Philadelphia, 
‘nstructor in foods and nutrition. 

University of Maryland. During September and 
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October follow-up visits were made to June gradu- 
ates now teaching in the state. 

“valuation devices developed by 20 members of 
the summer-school graduate course Evaluation of 
Home Economics are being used experimentally in 
the high schools of 7 counties this year. 

State Department of Education. ‘The home eco- 
nomics program in the county high schools has been 
strengthened this year through the appointment of 
the following eight part-time county supervisors of 
home economics education: Evelyn F. Miller in 
Anne Arundel County, Mary E. Kelleher in Balti- 
more County, Mrs. Josephine D. West in Carroll 
County, Rachel E. Boyd in Cecil County, Mrs. 
Dorothy S. Ranck in Frederick County, Julia 
Watkins in Montgomery County, M. Gladys Dicker- 
son in Prince Georges County, and Mrs. Margaret 
H. Burch in St. Mary’s County. Plans are com- 
pleted for many new high school buildings which will 
make ample provision for home economics depart- 
ments. 

Baltimore Department of Education. 
Meshke of the University of Maryland participated 
during October and November in the professional 
study activities of the Department by presenting : 
series of three lectures on ‘Teaching Procedures 
Based upon Characteristics of Adolescents,” ‘Di- 
recting Pupils to Set Goals for Learning Experi- 
ences,” and “Evaluating Outcomes of Basic Class- 
room Experiences.”’ 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion. HEIB’s Section. A luncheon meeting was 
held on October 25 with Essie L. Elliott, national 
HEIB chairman. 

Simmons College. Catherine M. Doerr, formerly 
of the University of Hawaii, is now assistant professor 
of clothing. 

Extension Service. For the fourth consecutive 
year the Worcester County Extension Service, co- 
operating with the Worcester Art Museum, has con- 
ducted a homemakers course to acquaint women 
with the resources of the Museum. 

Boston. Doris Buchanan, home economics editor 
of the D. C. Heath Publishing Company, has an- 
nounced publication of the first issue of “The Ad- 
viser,” a service bulletin for teachers. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. A 
summer council meeting at Manhattan Beach pro- 
vided a week end for evaluating past Association 
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programs and laying groundwork for the 1947-48 
program. 

Officers this year are: president, Ruby Christen- 
sen; president-elect, Ellen Pennel; vice-president, 
Cecile MacInnes; corresponding secretary, Elsie 
Ambrose; recording secretary, Ruth Segolson; and 
treasurer, Jane Lewis. 

To promote home economics in Minnesota, the 
Association’s promotion committee is preparing 
colored slides and accompanying scripts to tell of 
home economics careers available in the state. 

The first all-state meeting was held on October 25 
in Fergus Falls. A program on current trends was 
planned under the supervision of Eleanor Staltenow 
and Irene Larson. 

Ellen Pennell, director of the Ann Pillsbury’s 
Home Service Center, discussed ‘“Trends in Foods’’; 
Genevieve Johnston, home economics supervisor of 
Minneapolis, ‘Trends in Education’’; Elsie Ambrose 
of the Dayton Company, “Trends in Textiles’’; 
Genevieve Hagan of Minnesota Apparel Industries, 
“Trends in Fashions’; W. J. Patterson, superin- 
tendent of the State Hospital at Fergus Falls, 
“Trends in Mental Health’’; and Margaret Walker 
of the Minneapolis Gas-Light Company, ‘Trends in 
Kitchen Planning.” 

Twin Cities HETB’s. A home economics place- 
ment bureau, operated on a fee basis, is being es- 
tablished in the Twin Cities at the request of the 
HEIB’s by Mrs. Elsa Wallin Louis in her office at 
5210 Morningside Road, Minneapolis 16. 

Essie L. Elliott, national HEIB chairman, was 
guest speaker at the HEIB’s meeting at General 
Mills. New kitchens were inspected, and dinner 
prepared by the Betty Crocker staff was served. 

Twin Cities Homemakers. At hearings held in 
Minneapolis in October by the congressional com- 
mittee investigating rising prices, Grace Wilson, 
president of the Twin Cities homemakers group, 
Charlotte Jacobson, and Julia Thomas presented 
data from records of 100 members of the group to 
illustrate price rises, 

State Department of Education. Lena Bertodotta 
resigned in August as assistant state supervisor of 
home economics education to become teacher trainer 
at Northern Michigan College of Education. 

Extension Service. Eva Blair attended the Con- 
ference of the Associated County Women of the 
World in Amsterdam, Holland, in September. 

Helen Davis is the new state 4-H club agent. 
She was with the Wisconsin Extension Service for 
five vears. 

Minnesota has one of the few mother-daughter 
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combinations in extension work. Mrs. Emma Hult- 
gren is 4-H club leader in Stevens County, while her 
daughter, Mrs. Rozella Qualey, is home demonstra- 
tion agent in Kandiyohi County. 

Minnesota Vocational Association. About 250 
home economics teachers were among the 1100 regis- 
tered for the first annual convention of the associa- 
tion in Minneapolis on October 2 and 3. Florence 
Fallgatter, president of the American Vocational 
Association, was the keynote speaker. ‘Functional 
Education for Minnesota’s Youth and Adults’’ was 
the convention theme. 

Minneapolis. Elizabeth Goodman, formerly of 
the University of Utah, is now director of lunchrooms 
and consultant in foods education in Minneapolis. 

St. Paul. Home economics high school instructors 
in St. Paul are developing an interior decorating 
course of study with an advisory committee of 
professional decorators. Three schools are using the 
course this year. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Extension Service. Mamie Brock, former home 
demonstration agent in Leake County, has been ap- 
pointed clothing specialist. She is now studying at 
the University of Tennessee but will return to State 
College early in the spring. She succeeds Ouida 
Midkiff, now Mrs. David Burrus of Winona. 

Mrs. Celia 8. Hissong, home demonstration agent 
in Jones County, is doing graduate study at Louisi- 
ana State University. 

Mrs. Gladys Boyette, who has been home demon- 
stration agent in Oktibbeha County, has been ap- 
pointed assistant specialist in foods and nutrition at 
Mississippi State College. 

Mrs. Anna P. Felder is now specialist in foods and 
nutrition. She succeeds May Haddon, who retired 
on June 30. 

Mrs. Lucille K. Stennis, home demonstration agent 
in Newton County, attended the University of 
Colorado summer session to do graduate work in 
Family Life and Parent Education. 

Julia Street, former home demonstration agent in 
Madison County, is now Mrs. Edgar M. Shrecken- 
gost of 19 Western Avenue, Brooksville, Pennsylvania, 

Earl Gaddis, former home demonstration agent in 
Sunflower County, is studying for her master’s de- 
gree at Columbia University. Her successor in 
Sunflower County is Christine Hollis. 

About 600 women attended the meeting of the 
State Home Demonstration Council and Farm and 
Home Week at State College from July 21 to 25. 
The major portion of their time was devoted to 
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studying problems in consumer education as applied 
to clothing, household furnishings, and foods. Plan- 
ning and instruction were carried out by: Eva 
Legett, Mrs. Anna P. Felder, W. L. Richmond, 
Maude Smith, W. D. Howell, L. A. Higgins, Fred 
Herzer, and Katherine Staley. 

J. T. Copeland and C. F. Wilkinson directed the 
instruction in housing, which included building and 
remodeling. Mrs. Grace Gaddis Hunt, Mrs. Chris- 
tine Fox, and Ruth King served as advisers. 

Sessions on landscaping, beautification of the 
home, and management of the family vegetable 
rarden were conducted by Chesley Hines, K. H. 
Buckley, and F. 8. Batson. Foster Duggan was in 
charge of flower arrangements for the home. 

Jewell Garland directed group training in recre- 
ational activities. She was assisted by Jane Farwell 
of the National Recreation Association. 

The Home Demonstration Council built — its 
program around the theme ‘Harmony in the Home, 
Order in the Nation, Peace in the World.”” Lectures 
developing it included: “Harmony in the Home” by 
Iris Davenport of the Southern Agriculturist; “Order 
in the Nation,” Mark Grubard, University of 
Chicago; and “Peace in the World” by Ben Hilburn 
of Mississippi State College. 

The meetings were climaxed with an address by 
Former Governor Sam H. Jones of Louisiana. 


MISSOURI 


Central Missouri State College. Mrs. Ted A. 
Beck, a graduate of Towa State College, joined the 
staff this fall as instructor of foods and home man- 
agement. 

Northwest Missouri State College. Mabel Cook 
has joined the teacher-training staff. 

University of Missouri. New staff members this 
fall include: Lillian Brehm, formerly of Utah Agricul- 
tural College, assistant professor of textiles and 
clothing; Marion Midforth, a graduate of the 
University of Manitoba and of the University of 
Minnesota, instructor in textiles and clothing; Joyce 
Elwell, instructor in foods; Naomi Powell, a ’47 grad- 
uate of the University of Missouri, part-time instruc- 
tor in design; Mrs. Ella J. Hobaugh, RN, part-time 
instructor in home nursing; and Martha Richardson, 
an alumna, who is in charge of the Large Quantity 
Cookery course and assistant director of the Wom- 
en’s Residence Hall. The following are new dieti- 
tians: Estelle Beall, Mrs. Kathryn Bitters, Marjorie 
L. Brown, Mrs. Lavona Gray, Martha Jean Hadley, 
Elizabeth Anne Hartley, Charlotte Henry, Mary B. 
Mahoney, Chrissa Wendt, and Kay Whalen. 
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Margaret Mangel, who was on sabbatical leave 
last year to study toward her doctor’s degree, has 
returned to the staff. 

Ferne Bowman is on leave to study at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin toward her doctorate. 

Extension Service. Anita Dickson, formerly 
county agent in St. Francois County, has been ap- 
pointed state home agent for southeast Missouri. 
She recently received her master’s degree at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Eleanor Pincomb, formerly agent in Montgomery 
County, is agent for the Central District in Missouri. 
She succeeds Mrs. Katharyn Zimmerman, now as- 
sistant state home demonstration agent. 

Kansas City. Greater Kansas City Home Eco- 
nomics Associalion. For its first fall meeting the 
Association scheduled “A Night at the Movies.” 
Subjects of the new films shown included frozen 
foods, nutrition, cake baking, and family relations. 
Jane Schroeder is president of the Association and 
Mildred Wright is program chairman. 

HETB’s. Helen Hostetter of Kansas State Col- 
lege spoke on ‘Writing for Business” at the Kansas 
City HEIB’s meeting on October 4. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. ‘The 
Association awarded a water color painting by the 
late Olga Ross Hannon, formerly head of the art 
department at Montana State College, to the high- 
point girl in the food preservation judging contest 
held during the 4-H Club Congress in Bozeman in 
September. 

State Department of Education. Mrs. Naoma 
Norton was recently appointed state supervisor of 
home economics education. Her experience in- 
cludes teaching in high schools in New Mexico, 
teacher-trainer at the New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, and itinerant teacher- 
trainer in New Mexico. 

Montana State College. New home economics 
staff members include: Elizabeth Birong, who has her 
BS and MS from the University of Wisconsin, as- 
sistant professor of clothing and textiles; Ruth 
Osborn, who has her master’s degree from Columbia 
University, instructor of clothing and textiles; Mrs. 
Gloria Cooper, BS from Montana State College in 
1945, instructor of foods and nutrition; Caroline 
Kuhr, BS from the University of Minnesota in 1944, 
instructor and foods director for the Quadrangle 
units; and Gertrude Holt, BS from Michigan State 
College in 1946, instructor and foods director for 
Hamilton Hall. 
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BANANA MILK SHAKE 


1 fully ripe banana, peeled 1 cup ( 


late Milk Shake . - - Add 1 table- 


yrup before mixing - 
lk Shake . - _ Add 3 table- 


m before mixing - 
_Sprinkle nutmeg 


fore serving - 


Banana Choco 
ocolate 


Frosted Mi 


Banana 


Home Economics Dept-- UNITED FRUIT CO-, Pier 3, N- R.—New York, N- ¥- 
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HIQUITA 
BANANA SAYS’ 
one 
~ 
8 oz.) COLD milk 
Jum to shake, use RIPE BROWN 
Slice banana into a bowl and beat with a rotary 
egg beater OF electric mixer until smooth and = 
~ - creamy - Add milk and mix thoroughly. Serve 
COLD. Makes 1 large or 2 medium-sized drinks. Sdeak for 
Ale A 
VARIATIONS Banana 
spoons vanilla ice crea 
spiced Milk 
'f milk shake, just 
Jun to drink, 
berger” & Cre \ 
Se For schook Lumcht 
hamamar amd 
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Want a wonderfully easy way to teach 
your students the newest facts about 
quick-frozen poultry? Here’s your 
answer: a 12-page, illustrated “‘Study 
Guide” for quick-frozenTable-Dressed 
Poultry that tells the complete story 
of how to buy poultry as well as 


Shown here are a few of the helpful 
buying and cooking tips your stu- 
dents will find in this newly-revised 
Poultry Study Guide. Prepared by 
Marie Gifford, nationally-famous 
home economist, this new study 
guide gives your students the latest 


how to cook it. 


Marie Gifford, Director 
Armour Consumer Service 


Getting a good chicken is no longer a matter of guesswork. 
Today, home-makers are learning to buy poultry the 
modern streamlined way —Table-Dressed and quick-frozen, 
for the advantages of this new style poultry are many. 


1. Labeled according ro cooking use 

Each kind and variety of quick-frozen Table-Dressed 
poultry is labeled either Broiler, Fryer, Roaster, Fowl for 
Stewing or Capon. Turkeys are labeled Young Hen or 
Tom. This is important. It means women no longer have 
to depend on their own judgment as to whether a bird is 
young or old, It means they can now buy poultry — with- 
out guesswork—that is exactly suited to a particular 
cooking use. 


2. Selected for quality 

Quick-frozen Table-Dressed birds are selected from special 
areas where the best “meat breeds” are grown, are 
especially fed on buttermilk and grain for peak flavor, 
and are dressed in specially constructed plants. In these 
plants all processes of dressing are carried out with 
specially designed tools, on a continuous moving line 
operation, Then birds are wrapped or boxed and quick- 
frozen to seal in the fine fresh flavor. 


3. Inspected for wholesomeness 
Armour Cloverbloom eviscerated poultry and turkey re- 
ceive a special inspection by trained veterinarians who 


facts —quickly, easily! 


HOW TO BUY IT 


watch every operation, inspect every bird. And the name 
“Armour” isaddedassurance of quality and wholesomeness. 


4. Ready for the pan — no waste 
In buying quick-frozen Table-Dressed poultry you pay 
only for meat that goes into the pan. You don’t pay for 
discarded parts as you do in buying ordinary poultry. 
The table here shows the dressing shrinkage which is 
much larger than you would guess. 


Dressing Shrinkage 


Kind Eviscerated*! From live weight 
weight Eviscerated 

Broilers 14 lb. 30% 45% 

Fryers 3 Ib. 39% 

Roasters 4 Ib. 25% 37% 

Ducks 5% |b. 23% 37% 

Hen Turkeys 11 lb. 16% 26° 

Tom Turkeys 20 Ib. 14° 23% 

*1. Eviscerated—completely drawn and dressed. 

*2. N. Y. Dressed — picked but not drawn. 


Actually you can pay 25 to 35° more for quick-frozen 
Table-Dressed birds and still pay the same net cost per 
bird. In addition you get the advantages of convenience, 
extra quality and expert grading for specific use. 
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HOW TO PREPARE IT 


Here are quick-frozen poultry preparation tips your students 
will welcome. Many more are included in the new Poultry 
Study Guide such as: How to keep poultry before and after 
cooking: how to stuff; how to roast, fry, braise, stew, and broil 
from either thawed or frozen state, and time table for roasting. 


TWO WAYS TO THAW POULTRY AND TURKEY 


It is possible to put solidly frozen poultry on to cook but 
it is easier and better to thaw it one of these ways: 

1. Place poultry in original wrapper or box in regular 
food section of refrigerator. Allow approximately 5 to 6 
hours thawing time for each pound of weight — overnight 
for a chicken, 2 to 3 days for a large turkey. 

2. For rapid thawing place bird in cool running water 
until just pliable enough to handle. This takes 2 or 3 
hours. Do not allow to stand in water after thawing. 


UPSIDE-DOWN ROASTING 


For juicy, beautifully-brown roast chicken or turkey try 
the upside-down technique illustrated here. Lay bird 
breast down on V-shaped roaster rack in shallow pan. 
Brush all over with melted unsalted fat to prevent 
blistering skin. Roast uncovered in 325° F. oven until 
half done, turn breast up and finish roasting. Ducks, 
however, are roasted breast up. Geese, too, are roasted 
breast up and the skin pricked several times during 
roasting to let excess fat run out. 


FREE! STUDY GUIDE FOR QUICK-FROZEN 
TABLE-DRESSED POULTRY 


ws ge \ Armour and Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 


Please send me free, illustrated, 12 page Study Guide 
for Quick-Frozen Table-Dressed Poultry . . . punched for 
8'2 x 11 inch gtudent notebooks. I will need_ 


- 
Bee 
| 
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APPROXIMATE CONTENT OF 
CERTAIN CANNED FOODS 


Range Average % of % of 
PRODUCT mg. / 100 gm. mg./100 gm. RDA (2) MDR (3) 
ED 3.86-11.35 7.34 275 345 
Sweetpotatoes.. 2.36- 7.99 5.94 225 280 
Spinach .......... 1.68- 4.81 3.29 125 155 
Turnip Greens.. 1.21- 4.63 2.64 100 
*Peppers, 
red sweet... 1.54- 2.44 1.99 75 95 
*Pimientos ........ 0.68- 2.24 1.38 50 65 
Apricots .......... 0.93- 1.74 1.29 49 60 
Prunes, Italian.. 0.44- 1.16 0.72 27 34 
Tomatoes ........ 0.35- 0.96 0.58 22 28 


Cherries, red 
sour pitted. 0.43- 0.63 0.52 20 25 


**Tomato Juice.... 0.16- 0.96 0.51 19 24 
Asparagus, 

green ........ 0.16- 0.50 0.31 12 15 

0.15- 0.51 0.27 10 13 


*The ‘servings of peppers and pimientos may be 
smaller when used as a garnish but still contribute a 
significant amount of carotene. 

** Juice is often served in 6-ounce servings which would 
increase the amount of carotene furnished by half. 
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APPROXIMATE CONTENT OF 
CERTAIN CANNED FOODS 


Supplied by 
Average Serving (1) 


Niacin Content 


7.60-13.0 10.2 75 
Mackerel ............ 4.01-11.4 7.82 60 
Salmon ...............- 5.95- 8.91 7.81 60 
Sardines .............. 2.36- 8.3 4.75 36 
Mushrooms ........ 1.4- 1.9 1.6 12 
Shrimp, wet 
on 0.72- 2.52 1.36 10 
0.42- 2.69 0.98 7 
0.44- 1.50 0.89 7 
Asparagus .......... 0.22- 1.19 0.79 6 
*Tomato Juice ...... 0.42- 1.77 0.78 6 
Peppers, red 
eae 0.45- 0.95 0.70 5 
Tomatoes ............ 0.41- 0.97 0.69 5 


*Juice is often served in 6-ounce servings which would 
increase the amount of niacin by half. 


APPROXIMATE CONTENT OF 
CERTAIN CANNED FOODS 


Supplied by 


Ri BO, 


Riboflavin Content Average Serving (1) 
Range Average % of %, of 
PRODUCT mg. /100 gm. mg./100 gm. RDA (2) MODR (3) 


Sardines, in 
tomato sauce.... 0.12 -0.31 0.22 13 


Mackerel _........... 0.13 -0.29 0.20 11 
Mushrooms .......... 0.15 -0.24 0.19 11 
Salmon ..............-- 0.14 -0.17. 0.16 9 
0.11 -0.17. 0.14 8 
Sardines, in oil.... 0.090-0.21 0.14 8 
0.024-0.15 0.095 5 
Asparagus, green 0.039-0.19 0.094 5 


Turnip Greens..... 0.070-0.11 0.090 5 


Requirements are the same in RDA and MDR in the 
case of riboflavin. 


Home Economics Division 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
1739 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NOTES: 1. Average servings of 4 ounces (113 grams) are 
used as the basis of these tables. 

2. RDA: “Recommended Dietary Allowances,” Revised 1945, 
Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council. Al- 
lowances for moderately active man used. These allowances 
are as follows: carotene 3 milligrams, thiamine 1.5 milli- 
grams, riboflavin 2.0 milligrams, niacin 15 milligrams and 
ascorbic acid 75 milligrams. 

3. MDR: Minimum Daily Requirements; “Label Statements 
Concerning Dietary Properties of Food Purporting to be or 
Represented for Special Dietary Uses,’ Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Federal Register, Vol. 6, November 22, 1941. 
Minimum requirements for persons 12 or more years of age 
used, These requirements are as follows: carotene 24 milli- 
grams, thiamine 1.0 milligrams, ascorbic acid 30 milligrams, 
riboflavin 2 milligrams. 

REFERENCES: “Ascorbic Acid and Carotene or Vitamin A Con- 
tent” —A, Pressley, C. Ridder, M. C. Smith, E. Caldwell; Jour. 
of Nutrition, Vol. 28, No. 2, August 1944, p. 107-116. 
“Thiamine and Niacin”’—M. lives, J. R. Wagner, C. A. 
Elvehjem and F. M. Strong; Jour. of Nutrition, Vol. 28, No. 2, 
August 1944, p. 117-121. 

“Riboflavin and Pantothenic Acid”—M. L. Thompson, FE. 
Cunningham and E. E. Snell; Jour. of Nutrition, Vol. 28, No. 
2, August 1944, p. 123-129. 

“Further Studies on Riboflavin, Niacin and Pantothenic 
Acid” —M. Ives, M. Zepplin, S. R. Ames, F. M. Strong and 
C. A. Elvehjem; Jour. American Dietetic Assn., Vol. 21, No. 
6, June 1945, p. 357-359. 

“Further Studies on Carotene, Ascorbic Acid and Thiamine” — 
W. F. Hinman, M. M. Higgins and E. G. Halliday; Jour. 
American Dietetic Assn., Vol. 23, No. 3, March 1947, p. 
226-231. 
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THE IMPORTANCE of vitamins in human nutrition 
is well known. The right kinds and amounts of food 
can supply the body with all of the necessary vitamins 
that are known to be essential. In order that we may 
include them in our daily diet we should know which 
foods may contribute these vitamins in nutritionally 


significant amounts. 


The National Canners Association and the Can 


Manufacturers’ Institute have jointly sponsored an 
This 


program was begun in 1942 and since then has been 


extensive and continuing research program. 


conducted under the direction of recognized nutri- 
tionists at several universities and colleges. Hundreds 
of samples of canned fruits, vegetables, and seafood 
have been assayed to secure up-to-date information 


More than 


10 canned foods were analyzed during the course of 


on the nutritive values of canned foods. 


the work. 
Research has shown that when modern canning 
techniques are used canned foods are dependable 


sources of vitamins where the original raw product 
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is known to contain significant quantities of these 
factors. Students of nutrition know the part that 
each vitamin plays in our daily diet. They also know 
that the duration of storage in the body will vary for 
the different vitamins. For example, vitamin A, or 
carotene, can be stored in the body in relatively large 
amounts and for a greater period of time than as- 
corbie acid. With most vitamins the daily intake is 


important. 


Unlike carotene, which occurs in relatively large 
quantities in the green and yellow vegetables, certain 
other vitamins such as thiamine do not naturally oc- 
cur in large amounts in many foods. Therefore, in 
such cases the aggregate of the small contributions of 
vitamins from a number of food sources becomes 
important, 

The following charts are given for your convenience 
and facility in noting the vitamin values of the various 
canned foods assayed. These values include the water- 
soluble vitamins which are contained in the liquid 


portions of canned foods. 


REFERENCE IN PLANNING DIETS 


APPROXIMATE CONTENT OF 
CERTAIN CANNED FOODS 


Supplied by 
Ascorbic Acid Content Average Serving (4) 
Range Average % ot % of 
PRODUCT mg./100 gm. mg./100gm. RDA (2) MODR (3) 
*Peppers, 
red sweet ...107 -131 119.0 180 450 
*Pimientos _...... 80 -150 113.0 170 
**Orange Juice. 11.1- 49.9 34.3 50 
**GrapefruitJuice 25.3- 43.0 32.1 50 120 
Grapefruit 
Segments ... 20.3- 32.3 24.8 37 95 
Turnip Greens.. 14.3- 23.6 19.5 29 75 
Saverkraut ..... 12.4- 24.2 17.6 27 65 
Tomatoes ........ 9.5- 27.1 17.0 26 65 
Sweetpotatoes.. 14.4- 19.3 16.2 24 60 
Asparagus ...... §.4- 25.3 15.2 23 55 
**Tomato Juice. 2.4- 30.0 14.2 21 55 
Blueberries _.... 7.8- 22.4 13.3 20 50 
Spinach _......... 3.4- 55.1 13.1 19 49 
Ce 3.1- 14.1 9.3 14 35 
**Pineapple Juice 3.0- 13.4 8.0 12 30 
Beans, Lima, 
1.3- 12.1 7.2 1 27 


*The servings of peppers and pimientos may be 
smaller when used as a garnish but still contribute 
a significant amount of ascorbic acid. 

** Juice is often served in 6-ounce servings, which would 
increase the amount of ascorbic acid furnished by 


half. 


* VITAMINS 


APPROXIMATE CONTENT OF 
CERTAIN CANNED FOODS 


Supplied by 
Average Serving (1) 


Thiamine Content 


Range Average %, of % of 
PRODUCT mg. /100 gm. mg. /100 gm. RDA (2) MDR (3) 
0.042-0.188 0.108 8 12 
*Orange Juice 0.033-0.103 0.073 6 8 
Pineapple, 
Sliced _....... 0.053-0.087 0.070 5 8 
Asparagus .... 0.040-0.122 0.060 4 6 
*Tomato Juice. 0.014-0.094 0.053 4 6 
Sweetpotatoes 0.042-0.061 0.053 4 6 
*Pineapple 
ae 0.031-0.070 0.052 4 6 
Tomatoes ...... 0.019-0.084 0.052 4 6 


*Juice is often served in 6-ounce servings which would 
increase the amount of thiamine furnished by half. 


COUNTILON 
= FO00S A 
NUTRITION 


The presence of this Seal indicates 
that the nutritional statements in this 
advertisement are acceptable to the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical Association. 
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Sick and Tired 


of taking work home that 
you should have finished 
during the day? 


The Remedy 


may be a good, nourishing 

breakfast... one that gives 
you energy enough to get 
through your morning work 
fast! 


\ 
THIS HEALTH -AND-ENERGY BREAKFAST ‘al 2): 


BREAD & 
MILK BUTTER 


(on FORTIFIED MARGARINE) 


CEREAL 


A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* 
of 40% BRAN FLAKES with milk 
and sugar supplies 200 calories 
and |1% of the protein** required 
daily by anadult. 21% of the 
calcium ... 19% of the iron...20% 
of the thiamine... and 19% of 
the niacin ** 


% 40% Bran Flakes (loz), mi ilk (402), sugar (1 tsp) 
2% Protein based on 70q., niacin based on 15 mg 


408 BRAN 


: EVERY POST CEREAL is either WHOLE GRAIN 
Core bor restored +o WHOLE GRAIN VALUES in the 
important nutrients: iron, niacin, and thiamine. 


POST'S CEREALS ARE PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 
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DUSTING PAPER Interesting 


Dusts and polishes in one operation | ol a LAITEM i] 


SHELF PAPERS | 


White and colors 


WAXED PAPER 


(cutter box) Keeps food Fresh I Mill E 
rs xp 
PAR HM EN T zaitem er: 
e famous cookery parchment 
in Home-Makin 
| PIE TAPE 5 
Keeps juices in 
FREEZER PAPER A broad introductory course in home economics 
Protects Food at freezing temperatures 
for modern junior high school classes. Com- 


FANCY WAXED PAPER 


To bniahien your patties bines the fundamentals of home-making with 


BAKING CUPS wholesome ideals and attitudes. Covers foods, 


White and colors 


PRESSING PARCHMENT clothes, health, home nursing, furnishings, 


See what you press child care. Illustrated. 
Free Samples on Request 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York I1 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMEN 
PARCHMENT . KALAMAZOO 99 . MICHIGAN . 


We've progressed a long way from 
“log-cabin living” — but today’s homes 


have their problems too... 


| INTRODUCE the boys and girls in your junior high school classes 
to a modern, happy design for living with this readable new home- 
making text, 


YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME 


By Florence LaGanke Harris and Treva E. Kauffman 


This attractive, thorough, well-illustrated basal text covers all areas of homemaking from the 
standpoint of the problems and interests of the students. Topics include: the selection and 
preparation of food as applied to health and meal planning; the selection, care, and construction 
of clothing; the care and furnishing of one’s own room; manners; spending the family’s money; 
getting along with one’s family and friends; entertaining friends; caring for children; and health 


and safety in the home. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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SEND YOUR ENTRY NOW! CONTEST CLOSES JAN. 15th! 


Win your contribution 


the Home 


Building Fund 


A $50 winner in every state! A $30 prize for every 100 
members of the American Home Economics Association 


prorated state by state. 


A wonderful opportunity — for mem- 
bers of the American Home Economics 
Association only. 

Every winner helps bring the new 
headquarters nearer! Besides the 48 
first prizes (a $50 winner for every 
state), there is a $30 prize allocated for 
every LOO members in each state. $15 


for the individual and $15 for the fund. 


State membership will be based on 
totals as of January 15, 1948, so get 
busy and help add new members. Urge 
them to enter this contest and be sure 
to enter vourself, 

It’s really easy. Your reasons for be- 
ing glad vou are a Home Economist are 
interesting. Just set them down simply 
and sincerely. 


January 1948 


CONTEST RULES: 1. Using 
the coupon below or any plain 
sheet of paper, write 50 words or 
less on “Why I'm glad | am a 
Home Economist”. 


2. Send to Martha Logan, Swift'- 
ning Dept., Swift & Company, 
Chicago. All entries must be post- 
marked before midnight January 15, 1948. 
You may enter only once. 


3. Entries will be judged on sincerity, inter- 
est, and clearness of thought—by a panel 
of impartial judges. All entries become the 
property of the American Home Economics 
Association. 


4.Only contestants whose names have been 
verified as members of the American Home 
Economics Association are eligible, exclud- 
ing employees of Swift & Company and its 
agencies. 


5. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in 
case of ties; judges’ decisions will be final. 


THIS CONTEST IS SPONSORED BY SWIFT & COMPANY, MAKERS OF 
SWIF PNINS, THE NEW ALL-PURPOSE, “QUICK-MIX” SHORTENING. 


(Swift? ning is the trade-mark for Swift & Company’s new, improved Bland Lard. 
fe’ If you would like to try Swift'ning, write Martha Logan for a free sample. 


MARTHA GAN SENT BY Name 
Dept, Address. 
Swift & Company, Chicago, Illinois ity 
WHY I’M GLAD | AM A HOME ECONOMIST__ 
A 


| 

h | | IN PRIZES 
write 50 wo A 
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ICE CREAM’S 


Naturally, most everyone likes ice cream! Folks 
enjoy ice cream’s cool refreshment . . . its smooth, 
creamy texture . . . its endless variety of 

luscious flavors. 


And—what’s more—they know that ice cream 
is not only delicious . . . it’s nutritious, too! 


Nutritional value and delicious flavor account for the 
invaluable role played by ice cream in our nation’s 
health and welfare program. 


The presence of this Seal indicates 


advertisement have been found ac- 
ceptable by the Council on Foods and * 
Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association. 


that all nutritional statements in this fal 


= 


No wonder ice cream is nutritious—it’s a dairy 
product! 


Ice cream is a good source of vitamin A 
and riboflavin . . . contains other nutrients found 
in milk. Calcium, necessary for strong 
bones and teeth, is supplied, too! 


1 111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1918... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutritional research and to education in the use of dairy products 
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It’s Delicious! it’s Nutritious! 
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NUTRITION 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Agency Home Service Director moving to Los 
Angeles in March. Experience in copy writing; radio writing; 
consumer surveys; photographic supervision; recipe, product 
testing and development. Box—H—1, AHEA, 620 Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


An experienced high school foods and nutrition teacher wishes 
a position in college. B.S. and M. A. degrees. Box—H--2, 
\HEA, 620 Mills Bldg, Washington 6, D.C. 


Wanted Home Management extension specialist. Position 
starting immediately or later. Irma H. Gross——Michigan 
State College 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Editor of publications for professional organization which 
publishes monthly magazine and various booklets and leaflets. 
Applicant must be an experienced home economist and journal! 
ist with broad interests. Write Box J-2 AHEA, 620 Mills 
Building, Washington 6, 


Home Economist Wanted ‘‘We necd a woman with imagination 
in connection with creating new food products. It is not suf 
ficient merely to be an expert cook. The most important thing 
is to have the ability to combine, create and develop ideas. 
If you have this qualification and a record of success behind 
you, we have an excellent opportunity for your future. Large 
Chicago food manufacturing firm. Modern fully equipped 
kitchen. Compensation commensurate with results and 
ability. Box J-1, AHEA, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 


Home Economist 


An experienced girl with theoretical understanding 
of food processing in the home and institution, 
with practical ability to perform, wanted to 
engage in product developmental studies in North 
ern New Jersey from both a performance and 
advisory capacity. Ability to write coherently 
and to meet people pleasantly is also necessary. 
Write Box 136, Suite 617, 1457 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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ISTORIC 
COSTUME 


Accent on fashion! 


HISTORIC COSTUME 


by Lester 


Through the ages, the trends of 
costume and the influences which 
were behind them . . . a book that 
answers the many questions on the 
origins of fashion books, paper 
patterns, tailored suits, women’s 
shirtwaists, fitted garments, but- 
tons, hats, gloves, the modern 
jacket, ete. going back to the days of the early Egyptians. 
An authoritative text, used in hundreds of schools and 
colleges. $3.75 


ACCESSORIES OF DRESS 


by Lester and Oerke 


The only one volume history 
adequately presenting the frills 
and furbelows of fashion from 
primitive times to the present. 
Delightfully written, authenti 
cally reproduced photographs 
and drawings over 700, fully 
indexed, convenient to use, 
indispensable as a reference in 
the home economies library 
$10.00 


Write for eirculars on home eco 
nomics books, and sample copies 
of Rating Scale for Personal Ap 
pearance and Notehook I! uatra 
tions -Table Manners 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


947 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Hlinois 


January 1948 


HANDBOOK OF 
FOOD PREPARATION 


Completely revised by Dr. Elsie Dawson, Food 
specialist of the BHNHE,and 13 other authori. 
ties in the field. 

Purchasing guides, tables of weights and meas- 
ures, brief readable statements of definitions and 


standards and list of abbreviations. 


50¢ per copy 


“Personality & Etiquette 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 
Discusses the development of personality and principles of men- 
tal hygiene. Written in a frank and interesting style. By 
Shacter. $.60 

AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 


Revised, 1947. Covers etiquette in all social situations which are 
of greatest importance and interest to young people, both boys 
and girls. By Margaret B. Stephenson and Ruth L. Millett. 


$.60 
TESTS ON SOCIAL USAGE 
Revised, 1947. To be used with As Others Like You. 
Form A—Pre Test, 12 pp.,6 x9 10¢ 
Form B—Final Test, 12 pp.,6x 9 10¢ 
By Stephenson & Millett 
Write for approval copies 


_McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Bloomington, III. 
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RICHER FLAVOR 


The navel means extra delicious juice and 
eating. Use it as an orange shopping guide. 
It's nature’s own way of marking the finer 
orange that grows only in the sheltered val- 
leys of California and Arizona. The brighter 
color of this finer winter orange means 
richer flavor. 


MORE VITAMINS 


The navel means extra health. Six-year in- 
dependent tests prove that California navel 
oranges give more vitamin C per glass of 
juice; also more vitamin A, more calcium. 
These come from the rare combination of 
fertile soil, sparkling mountain water, sunny 
days and cool nights. Navel orange juice 
also supplies other minerals and B vitamins. 


Sunkist 


CALIFORNIA ORANGES 


The navel means it’s truly seedless. Easy to 
peel, slice and section. So California navel 
oranges can be used in extra ways—for 
juice, lunch boxes, recipes and between- 
meal snacks. Those stamped Sunkist are the 
finest fruit from 14,500 cooperating Cali- 
fornia and Arizona citrus growers. 


BEST FOR JUICE - and use! 


vel 
/ AN \ | | 
Sun 
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Tampax is recommended in Home Economics and 
Physical Education courses in hundreds of schools and 
colleges. As you no doubt know, Tampax provides 
monthly sanitary protection without belts, pins and 
external pads. No odor, chafing or embarrassing dis- 
posal problem. May be worn in tub or shower, also in 
swimming . . . You can readily understand why a great 
many active girls are very much interested in Tampax. 
So why not recommend it to your students? 

For class work or individual instruction, an excellent 
manual of menstruation is available to you free. As 
implied by the title ‘How Times Have Changed,”’ this 
is a modern manual. It is based on today’s knowledge 
of the purpose, function and care of menstruation. It 
is well illustrated and supplemented by medical reports 
and bibliographies. Also offered free are individual 
booklets for students. Please read coupon below and 
state requirements. 


Accepted for Advertising by 
by the Journal of the ene — Good Housekeeping 


Association, 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. ' 
Please send the free material checked. 0 Tampax manual } 
for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” 1 Sample box | 
of Tampax containing Regular, Junior, Super absorb- 
encies. © Booklets for students “Coming of Age.” No. 
of students in my classes.......-++++++ 
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CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 
SERVICE 


USEFUL, FACTUAL SOURCE 
MATERIAL in handy form. 


FOR BUSY PEOPLE —teachers and stu- 
dents, extension workers and group leaders, 
homemakers and all others who want to keep 
up with facts and trends in the consumer in- 


terest field —C.E.S. is brief, selective. 


| American Home Economics Association 


620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


ORDER For Consumer Education Service 8 issues 
September thru 


I enclose $1.50 for: My own subscription to 
C.E.S8. for current year. 
Name. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street or I nstitution- 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


City © (zone) (STATE 
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‘USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER FREE RAYON TEACHING MATERIAL 


Neu HOME FURNISHINGS UNIT... 


Home economics teachers have told us that one of their greatest needs was for good, sound, 
usable information on fabrics in home furnishings. Therefore, in answer to your many 
requests, we are pleased to announce a brand new study unit, ‘Decorating with Rayon 
Fabrics.” This unit includes complete teaching material, with reference facts and subject 
outlines, on the following topics: ; 


Decorating with Rayon Fabrics — use of five basic principles in decorating . . . what 
fabrics can do for the shape of a room... coordinating furniture and fabrics... how 
fabrics can help you create the mood you want. 


How to Buy Rayon Fabrics for Home Decorating — the importance of planning before 
buying ... comparing ‘‘real’’ value with purchase price... selecting serviceable household 


fabrics. 


Care of Rayon Home Furnishings — practical, easy-to-apply washing, ironing and clean- 
ing techniques for rayon curtains and draperies, upholstery, slipcovers, and lampshades. 


Sewing Rayon Curtains and Draperies — measuring windows and estimating yardage 
. Cutting and sewing curtains. 


L_] (THF) Check here for your teaching copy of the complete Home Furnishing Unit. 


—— (SHF) Fill in here the number of students for whom you would like to order free home fur- 
nishings leaflets to be used with the above teaching unit. 


“THE SHORT COURSE”... 


The new home furnishings unit may be used independently — or as a supplement to the 
“Short Course in Rayon”, which thousands of teachers are finding invaluable in their home 
economics classes. The “Short Course” is a complete, broad study program on: Background 
in Rayon, Care of Rayons, Buying Rayons, Sewing with Rayon, and Wardrobe Planning. 
Even if you already have your teaching copy of the “Short Course’, be sure to order copies 
of the student leaflets for the new term. 


[ (scr) Check the box at left for your free copy of the ‘Short Course’’. 
(scs) Indicate at left the number of students who will need copies of the ‘Short Course” 
student leaflets. 


& ) High School 


OSE ‘CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Box 864, General Post Office New York 1, N.Y. 


j 
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A Point to Remember 


Discussing Butter 


As one of our most frequently used foods, butter has 
received a good deal of classroom discussion, and you 
and your students are already well informed as to its 


nutritional value and other properties. 


But butter is a highly perishable food. For this reason 
we believe that an understanding by your students as 
to what constitutes proper butter packaging is also 


desirable and necessary for intelligent marketing. 


May we suggest, therefore, that you tell your stu- 
dents about paraffined cartons, and why they are pre- 
ferred by butter manufacturers for their very finest 
brands. As you will see below, paraflined cartons per- 
form specific functions in protecting butter quality, 
flavor, and purity. We believe these facts merit discus- 
sion in any class devoted to the purchase and use of 


butter either as a spread or for cooking and baking. 


Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartons 


1. Preserves quality and flavor. 
2. Keeps out undesirable odors. 


3. Protects perishable body and texture. 


4. Gives better sanitary protection 
and prevents crushing. 


5. Reduces moisture loss. 

6. Convenience in handling. 

. Guards against rancidity. 

8. Provides brand identification 
and assurance of quality. 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Ice Cream, Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and Frozen Foods 


THE BEST BUTTER 


PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


111 West Washington Street + Chicago 2, Illinois 


'S PACKAGED 


IN PARAFFINED CARTONS 


; 
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Pioneer in Its Field 


DEMONSTRATION 
TECHNIQUES 


by Mary Brown Allgood 


> Here is all the home economist needs | 


to know in order to give an efficient demonstra- 
tion lecture—many suggestions, actual recipes, 
and other valuable information. Numerous de- 
vices used by professionals are included along 
with a time plan, a good example, and outline, 
and a checklist for demonstrations. For teachers, 
and people in the food industries who are respon- 
sible for training staffs to sell by the demonstra- 


tion method—this is the book! 


150 pages, illustrated 6” x 9” 


COLOR AND LINE 
IN DRESS 


3rd Edition 
by Laurene 


> This new edition presents up-to-date 
style principles for every figure and type. Dress 
problems for all ages are carefully treated in this 
widely-adopted fashion course, as the author 
shows how to emphasize one’s best features, how 
to conceal figure defects, and how always to main- 
tain a well-groomed appearance. Invaluable for 
courses in dress designing, dressmaking, retail- 


ing and fashion. 
6” x 9” 350 pages 


Send for your examination copies today 


PRENTICE-HALL 
INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11 


your class work. 


Let Flavor 
Do the Persuading 


When there’s a free choice between flavor and 
With Maltex 
Cereal, there’s no choice involved—-Maltex has 
both. In planning a nourishing breakfast, that 
will be eaten with enjoyment, this richly flavorful, 
naturally sweet hot cereal turns the trick. Made 
from two wholesome grains, Maltex is doubly 
delicious—-with all the good food value you’d 
expect from a blend of Toasted Wheat and Malted 
Barley. And Maltex has a big plus value in its 
generous Vitamin B, content, inherent in the 
original blend, not artificially added. Maltex is 
easy to cook, no stirring, no lumping. One 
package makes 30 servings. 


nourishment, flavor usually wins. 


Let us Send You 
Our Catalog of 
Free Teaching Material 


With the assistance of leaders in health education, 
we have worked out a variety of interesting proj 
ects geared to various age groups for use in pro 
moting better eating habits among your students. 
After you have looked over the catalog, order 
any or all of the items you think will be helpful in 
This offer limited to localities 


north of Washington, D. C. and east of Chicago 


Write: Home Economics 
Department, The Maltex 
Company, Burlington, Ver- 
mont. 
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MAKE YOUR RESERVATION NOW 


Application for Housing Accommodations 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


American Home Economics Association June 21-24, 1948 
For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming meeting of the American Home 
Economies Ass’n on June 21-24, 1948 in Minneapolis, hotels and their rates are listed below. 
Use the form at the bottom of this page, indicating your first, second and third choice. Because 
of the limited number of single rooms available, you will stand a much better chance of securing 
accommodations if your request calls for rooms to be occupied by two or more persons. All 
reservations must be cleared through the housing bureau. ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVA- 
TIONS MUST GIVE DEFINITE DATE AND HOUR OF ARRIVAL AS WELL AS 
DEFINITE DATE AND APPROXIMATE HOUR OF DEPARTURE, ALSO NAMES AND 
ADDRESSES OF ALL PERSONS WHO WILL OCCUPY RESERVATIONS REQUESTED 
MUST BE INCLUDED. 


For two persons 


Hotel For one person 


For two persons 


Hotel 


For one person 


Andrews 3.00 4.25 Nicollet 3.85 6.00 
Camfield 2.25 3.00 Nordic 2.25 2.75 
Curtis 2.50 3.50 Normandy 2.50 4.00 
Dyckman 3.00 4.50 Ogden 3.09 4.00 
Hampshire Arms 3.50 5.50 5.00 
Harmon 2.00 3.00 I laze 2.50 3.50 
Hastings 3.00 4.00 Sheridan 2.75 3.75 
King Cole 2.50 3.75 Tallmadge 3.50 1.50 
Leamington 3.00 5.00 Vendome 2.25 3.50 
Minnesotan 2.00 4.75 Windsor 2.50 3.50 


All reservations must be received not later than: June 5, 1948 


Housing Bureau, American Home Economics Association 
Gateway Information Bureau 
Washington Ave. Between Hennepin & Nicollet 


Minneapolis, Minnesota ) 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the American Home Economics Association in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, on June 21-24, 1948. 


Single Room 
2 Room Suite. 


Double Bedded Room 
Other Type of Room 


Twin. Bedded Room 


Rate: From $ to$ First Choice Hotel. b 
Second Choice Hotel 
Third Choice Hotel 
Arriving at Hotel (date) uneien hour A.M. P.M. Leaving (date) 
P.M. 


Therefore, please include the names of both 


THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED. 
persons for each double room or twin bedded room requested. 
Names and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting reservations and who will occupy the rooms 


asked for: 


(Individual Requesting Reservations) ‘a 
: a 24, If the hotels of your choice are unable to accept 
Name. . your reservation the Housing Bureau will make 
pee as good a reservation as possible elsewhere 
providing that all hotel rooms available have 


City and State. not already been taken. 
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Seven-foot cross section of America 


Young Saddle Shoes just got his 
allowance and is buying Bobby Sox 
a sundae... Faney Pumps is resting 
between rounds of shopping... Para- 
troop Boots is passing the time of day 
with his friend, the soda clerk. 

Familiar seene? Of course. We all 
know the drug store fountain. The 
cool, shady smell on hot summer 
afternoons. The glow at the end of 
the street on crisp autumn nights. 
Clean marble and shining faucets. 
Those first, tender, movie-and-ice- 
cream dates. 

There’s nourishment at the soda 
counter too. The dairy foods sold 
there insure that. And at the foun- 
tain, or in your own home, National 


Dairy brings you milk and milk prod- 
ucts at their finest. 

Three labels identify National 
Dairy brands—“Kraft,” “Sealtest” 
and “Breyers.” They signify special 
value in nutrition. Laboratory 
research sets their high standards; 
rigid supervision makes certain that 
these standards are maintained. 

The result is protection of the min- 
eral, protein and vitamin content of 
milk —nature’s most nearly perfect food 
—and its many products. Flavor is 
improved. Quality is assured. You 
find a full measure of health in the 
dairy products which are such an 
important—and agreeable—part of 
the American diet. 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ... as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 


These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 
1947 COPYRIGHT 
BY CARLOTTA C. GREER 


This is the age of change. Not only the map of 
Europe, but nutrition data are constantly chang- 
ing. The new 1947 edition of Your Home and You 
includes recent nutrition data. 

Where classroom experience has indicated the 
need for new information, Miss Greer supplies it 
in this new edition. There are changes in many 
details, such as the table of dietary allowances, 
the latest practices in modern canning and the 
preservation of foods by quick freezing methods. 


In fact, changes occur on 182 pages of the new Development—Manners, Personality, and Voca- 
edition. tions; IV. Wise Buying ana Budgeting; V. Personal 

Your Home and You was written by one of the Appearance and Clothing; VI. Your House and 
most experienced teachers of Home Economics in Home; VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 
America—experienced in teaching pupils of the age Teachers and pupils like Your Home and You. 
level for which the book is intended. As the title suggests, discussions are directed to 

Your Home and You is a composite course cov- the pupil. Chapter headings give evidence of the 
ering the main aspects of Home Economics. The direct, informal style. For example, Facts and 
book is organized in seven unite—I. Food is More False Notions about Nutrition; Good ‘Appearance 
than Flavor; 11. Helping your Family; III. Self- Counts, Learning to Be a Likeable Person. 


DULCIE G DONOVAN 


FOODS FOR HOME THE MODE IN 
AND SCHOOL DRESS AND HOME 
By Carlotta C. Greer By Duilcle G. Donovan 


The 1946 edition of this book 
brings it up to date regarding nu- 
trition facts and food techniques. 
In step with present day condi- 
are strongly emphasized. ipes 
are to include | food alter. 
YOUR HOME cuts of which 16 areincolor. The 
a con- AND new drawings will be found to be 
teined in the book, for example, . harmony with the 

are custards wholesome des- MK / : 
Howshould one eat a cream | Carlotta C. Geer 


serts? 
DRESS AND HOME 


_ Our cut shows the new cover de- 
sign for the 1947 Edition of Mrs. 
Donovan’s attractive book. Per- 
sonal charm is the keynote of the 
MedeinDressandHome. The1947 
revision has changes which appear 


puff? Why is it a good thing to 
cook vegetables having skins, with- 


out paring? Are tender cuts of meat 
more pouriehing than tough OTHER TEXTBOOKS WORKBOOK 
fark ‘led? ss IN HOME The workbook to accompany the 
t t 
WORKBOOK IN THE GIRL TODAY: homemating easier 
more interesting. en com- 
HOMEMAKING TOMORROW pleted it becomes a permanent 
The 1946 edition of Miss Greer’s Lucretia P. Hunter a of the year’s accomplish- 
LOOKING TOWARD 


MARRIAGE 
Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 
BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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